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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE present Administration has 

shown a commendable interest in 
strengthening our governmental ma- 
chinery—in providing the essential 
changes that will make it more re- 
sponsive to public opinion. The creation of 
the Budget System was the first step in this 
great work. Up to about a year ago the 
United States was practically the only civilized 
country which had no Budget—no scheme, 
that is, for attempting to balance expenditures 
and income. The new method represents a 
desirable beginning in this great financial re- 
form. In keeping with this conception of 
centralization is President Harding’s deter- 
mination to assert the leadership of his party. 
Here again the imperative demands of the 
situation, rather than any innate desire for 
dominance, is impelling the President. Tem- 
peramentally Mr. Harding is more disposed to 
regard himself as an independent branch of the 
Government; one of his most used campaign 
cries was his declaration that he would not seek 
to drive the lawmaking bodies, but merely to 
work in co6peration with them. But a few 
months’ experience in the White House has 
shown Mr. Harding that what a democracy 
requires, above all, is leadership; that Congress 
becomes a mere mass of incoherent particles 
unless there is some directing mind indicating 
the way that it should go; and that both the 
Constitution and a century and a half of history 
have marked out the President as incomparably 
the one man to exercise this authority. Mr. 
larding’s new assertion of power is thus 


> 


another step making for centralization, for 
responsible government. 

Another proposal of a seemingly more novel 
nature, which strangely has not attracted 
much public attention, has now been made. 
The Administration is advocating a legislative 
change that has much occupied the minds of 
reformers in recent years—that is that cabinet 
members shall have the privilege of appearing 
before Congress and defending and explaining 
their legislative proposals. President Taft 
advocated this change as part of his general 
plan of legislative reform; President Wilson 
had written much in its favor before he became 
President. The present proposal, however, 
is not a particularly radical one. It is only an 
extension of present practice. For many years 
cabinet members have been appearing before 
Congressional committees explaining their pro- 
posals and answering questions. The suggested 
plan is merely that they shall have the similar 
privilege of appearing before Congress as a 
whole. There is no present plan to make them 
members of the House and thus endow them 
with the vote; such a change, of course, would 
demand a constitutional amendment. But a 
mere rule of Congress will admit them to its 
deliberations for debate and explanation. The 
result of such a measure should be to bring the 
legislative and executive branches more closely 
together. Nothing but good to the Nation 
can result from this more intimate association 
of minds, and it is therefore to be hoped that 
the change will be promptly introduced into 
our legislative system. 
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JEAN V. PARMENTIER 
Who has recently arrived in America as a representative of the French Government to work out with the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, of which Secretary Hughes is chairman, a final arrangement con- 
cerning the French debt to the United States, which amounts to more than three billion dollars 
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BARON KATO 
lhe newly appointed premier of Japan whose announced policy is the adoption of and the rigid adherence 
to the terms of the Four Power Treaty, in the drawing up of which he himself, as the chief representative of 
Japan, was an able and constructive force 
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MISS ALICE ROBERTSON 
Member of the House of Representatives from Oklahoma. Miss Robertson was an anti-suffragist, but 
despite her opposition to the participation of women in politics has ably taken her place in our national 
legislative body 





MRS. ANNA DICKIE OLESON 


Of Minnesota, the first woman to secure a nomination for the United States Senate. Mrs. Oleson has already 
taken an important part in national Democratic politics, having been an associate member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and a delegate to the Democratic Convention of 1920 
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GENERAL HERBERT M. LORD 
Who has succeeded General Dawes as Director of the Budget. During the war General Lord was assistant 
to the Quartermaster-General and was director of finance. More recently he has been General Dawes’s 
principal assistant 




















Industrial America Recovering from the 
War 


r “HE most encouraging aspect of Ameri- 
can life to-day is the fact that we are 
slowly recovering from the economic 

effects of the war. This recovery is not 

spectacular but it is unmistakable. American 
business is manifesting that same phenomenon 
which is the salvation of the physical man— 
the imperative quality known as the tendency 
to health. The normal state of the human 
body is not disease but health. It may suffer 
prolonged periods of demoralization or sudden 
devitalizing shocks; but there are subtle forces 
always at work attempting to restore the equi- 
librium, and these, unless the physical dislocation 
is irreparable in its nature, are ultimately trium- 
phant. And so it is with industrial and com- 
mercial America. Its natural condition is 
health—not disease; it is always going forward, 
not backward. The Nation is still in its youth; 
it is able to resist the most destructive attacks 
upon its vitality; it may succumb temporarily; 
but then the inherent forces that make for 
normality, like the mysterious glands and 
hormones of the human body, inevitably start 
the work of restoration. These influences 
have been struggling against adverse circum- 
stances now for nearly two years, and the signs 
are plentiful that they are making headway. 
The era of depression began about November, 

1920. Its causes were not obscure. The United 

States had become the largest source of supply 

for a Europe at war, and the necessity of 

providing these necessities had enormously 
stimulated its production, agricultural and 

industrial. These activities continued for a 

year or two following the Armistice, for the 

reason that the cessation of hostilities had left 

Europe little more than an economic shell, 

and it was therefore obliged to restock from 

the teeming resources of this country. Europe 
was able to purchase on an unprecedented scale, 
in 1919 and 1920, largely because the American 

Government itself, in the shape of great loans, 

provided the money. The after-the-war pros- 

perity that followed was the result. American 
wheat and cotton growers pushed their crops 
to an unprecedented yield; American manu- 
facturers worked overtime to accommodate this 
new purchasing power; and America seemed 
fairly settled in a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. But American governmental loans to the 
European nations came suddenly to an end; 
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these nations had long since exhausted their 
liquid resources and had not yet begun that 
production which is the basis of any permanent 
purchasing power; thus the artificially stimu- 
lated foreign trade which had made things so 
active in this country came suddenly to an end. 
Southern cotton growers found themselves over- 
stocked with great stores which they had 
produced at a high cost and could not sell; 
Western farmers similarly discovered that the 
market which they had anticipated for their 
mighty crops had suddenly disappeared. The 
Nation now learned how much its prosperity 
depends upon agriculture. The farmers, in- 
indeed, provide more than one half that pur- 
chasing power which forms the basis of its 
economic life. Without them, the clothing 
manufacturers, the makers of shoes, hats, 
automobiles, hardware, radio sets, and the 
like would be unable to exist. It happened that 
the manufacturers, apparently believing also 
that this purchasing power would continue 
indefinitely, had produced on a great scale, 
with the result that the shelves of the retailers 
were bursting with their wares. Unable to sell 
their existing stocks, the retailers obviously 
could not order more; factories began to close, 
the streets to be full of unemployed, and all the 
evidences of hard times appeared on every hand. 
Yet this period had not the cataclysmic 
character that has marked so many previous 
industrial crises; in this country there was no 
panic; there was no toppling of great financial 
and industrial houses; and, for the most part, 
America was so placed that it could quietly 
take in sail and wait until the weather improved. 


The Farmer Regaining His Purchasing 
Power 


HAT improvement is now taking place. 

The evidences are outstanding in every 

direction. The worst phases of agri- 
cultural depression have disappeared. Farmers 
are again exporting food stuffs and prices 
are advancing; the surplus supply of cotton has 
been exhausted and the European market 
is being regained. The fact of the matter is 
that American exports of cereals are greater now 
than in the years which immediately preceded 
the war. This is particularly the case with 
wheat. Europe is now dependent upon the 
farms of the United States and Canada to an 
extent unknown in the decade preceding 1914. 
The collapse of Russia, unfortunately as that 
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collapse has resulted for Europe and conse- 
quently for the United States, has greatly 
helped the American farmer. Before 1914 
Russia was the great granary of western 
Europe, but Russian peasants are now saved 
from starvation only by the produce of Amer- 
ican farms. Similarly, Europe is again drawing 
upon American cotton, though here the recovery 
has not been so rapid. Yet the net result of the 
change has been that the farmer, both in the 
West and in the South, has been able to sell his 
accumulated supplies, to pay off his debts, at 
least in part, and once more to hear the pleasant 
chink of ready money. Reduced to commercial 
terms, this means that his purchasing power 
is being restored. 

And a general improvement is taking place 
in American industry. The stocks of retail- 
ers, which were so plethoric two years ago, 
have been reduced to the point where re-orders 
have become necessary. Factories are starting 
up their fires everywhere and unemployment is 
ceasing to trouble the industrial centres. In- 
deed, there is little involuntary unemployment 
at the present moment; such idleness as exists 
is found chiefly is the strike-ridden areas—the 
textile mills of New England and the bitumin- 
ous fields of the Middle West. The really 
sensational aspect of American industry is the 
boom in the automobile business: more cars are 
being produced monthly at the present time than 
in any period of its history. Practically all 
the railroads are purchasing equipment on an 
extensive scale. Here the figures tell the story; 
thus from January Ist to June ist of this year 
the railroads purchased 85,000 cars against 
23,000 for the same period in 1921. The iron 
and steel industry, while it is not producing at 
the abnormal rate of war days, has an out- 
put that is 25 per cent. greater than that of 
1912 and 1913. The great activity in building 
largely explains this new lease on life; and this 
new activity amounts practically to a boom. 
High rentals have had the effect of turning 
investment funds into the creation of new hous- 
ing; and the natural effect will be a reduction in 
rentals; this reduction, indeed, is already under 
way. Thus in practically all directions the 
improvement is distinct; the recovery from the 
inevitable depression that follows war is making 
satisfactory progress. Compared with similar 
world experiences of the kind, the present course 
of things is almost phenomenal. The period 
that succeeded the Napoleonic Wars—which is 
the one measure of comparison that even 


remotely fits the present situation—was a time 
of terrible economic distress and of social and 
political disorder. “The few years immediately 
following Waterloo marked a period when starv- 
ing mobs rioted in the streets of London, setting 
fire to the houses of the aristocracy and stoning 
the Prince Regent whenever he dared to show 
his head in public, when cotton spindles ceased 
to turn, when collieries closed down, when jails 
and workhouses were overflowing with a 
wretched proletariat, and when gaunt and home- 
less women and children crowded the country 
highways.” In certain parts of Europe, es- 
pecially Russia, even worse conditions than 
these could be found to-day, but there is hardly 
more thah a suggestion of them in Great 
Britain or the United States. It took England 
nearly forty years to regain its prosperity after 
the downfall of Napoleon; the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, in 1846, was almost a direct result 
of the ante-Napoleonic devastation. The fact 
that the recovery has so well begun, especially 
in this country, may be taken as an earnest that 
no such prolonged period of hard times will 
follow the peace of 1919. 


Is America Economically Independent of 
Europe? 


é “HE improvement in American business 
conditions, however, should not blind 
the country to certain unescapable facts. 

The United Statescan never realize its full possi- 

bilities with world conditions as they are now. 

Probably the main reason for the new lift to 

business is the fact that the world has exhausted 

its reserve supplies. Production has greatly 
decreased in the last year and a half; the stores 
that had accumulated in boom times have 
consequently been depleted; and the normal 
demand, both in this country and in Europe, 
has necessarily again set the wheels in motion. 
But there are certain fundamental conditions 
that have not changed. Foremost of these is 
the general European situation. The question 
of America’s dependence on Europe has figured 
much in recent economic discussion. The 
rejection of the Versailles Treaty and the ne- 
gotiation of a separate peace meant that the 

United States had cut adrift from Europe 

politically; it is therefore perhaps not strange 

that certain voices are raised declaring that this 
country can divorce itself economically as well. 

Can the United States not build around itself 

a huge Chinese wall, let European trade go 
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by default, and find plenty of outlet for its 
energies in the home market? After all, we are 
one hundred and ten millions of people; we are 
really forty-eight nations, within which a system 
of free trade exists that would have evoked the 
admiration of Cobden; our foreign trade is only 
10 per cent. of that which takes place within our 
own borders; is it not entirely possible, therefore, 
that we can enjoy our own resources and forget 
the troubles of Europe? Why all this pother 
especially about Russia, which took only one 
per cent. of our exports in the days preceding 
the war? 

In an abstract sense this attitude is probably 
sound. The greatest American boast during 
war time—and it was more than a boast, for 
this truth represented the source of our value to 
the Allied cause—was that the United States 
was self-contained. Surveying America’s great 
natural treasures and the mighty industrial 
and transportation plant that has been created 
to handle them, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the American becomes proud and dis- 
dainfully asks why he should disturb himself 
over the outlook in another less favored con- 
tinent. There is this much substance in the 
assertion that the United States can ignore 
Europe economically as it is ignoring Europe 
politically; yet this conception is nothing but 
a dream; it has little practical value. For it 
is apparent that the United States which would 
adapt itself to this new situation would be a 
very different one from the present country. An 
intricate system of industrial relationships has 
grown up with other countries which is abso- 
lutely essential to our present organization. We 
can develop a new organization perhaps, but the 
changes will be violent and at least temporarily 
exhausting. Indeed, the readjustment would 
amount to little less than an economic and 
industrial earthquake. Take the favorite il- 
lustration of cotton. The South exports at least 
half of its annual crop; this fact in itself shows 
that we are not quite so independent as we 
thought, for here is a wonderfully abundant ma- 
terial which American manufacturers cannot 
completely absorb. How would the Southern 
States be affected if they were suddenly called 
upon to decrease their cotton crop one half? 
Possibly some day American cotton mills might 
reach a point where they could manufacture the 
quantity which Europe takes in normal times; 
possibly, in case this new home market did not 
develop, the Southern farmer might find some 
other employment for his energies. The point 
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is that the readjustment, if it could be made at 
all, would require a long period of time and 
cause infinite distress while it was taking place. 
And cotton is only one illustration; the interde- 
pendence of Europe and America runs through 
practically every phase of modern industry 
and finance. Even if, in the course of a half 
century or more, it would be possible to create 
a new economic hermit nation, it would not 
manifest the energy and resourcefulness, or the 
prosperity, of the one of which Americans are 
now so proud; for in-breeding, in industry as in 
biology, would develop its own peculiar evils. 
Thus the question of breaking away from 
Europe is not a practical one. The Euro- 
pean continent has been part and parcel of our 
prosperity for more than a hundred years, 
and it becomes increasingly so with the rapid 
extension of our foreign trade, especially of our 
manufactures; it is therefore a sheer waste of 
effort to discuss the question of our so-called 
economic independence, for such independence 
is an illusion; it does not exist and its establish- 
ment, if it should ever be achieved, would merely 
be the beginning of our national decay. 


The Two Welshmen 


HUS it may be taken as an established 

fact that Europe, at least in an economic 

sense, is indefinitely to play a part in 
American life. 

One almost startling fact shows the ex- 
tent to which the fortunes of the two conti- 
nents are related. So great has been the recent 
European demand for American loans that the 
impression probably prevails that these ad- 
vances came to an end a couple of years ago. 
It is true that the credits extended by the 
American Government did ceasewith rather dis- 
concerting abruptness and that the one certain 
fact in a confused situation is that these loans 
will not be resumed. But American bankers 
have been making loans to Europe on a scale 
that, in pre-war days, would have meant that 
New York had superseded London as the world’s 
financial centre. Mr. Hoover, ina recent state- 
ment, said that European loans placed in the 
American market since the Armistice amounted 
to $4,000,000,000. Besides this, the United 
States has poured another $1,000,000,000 into 
Europe in the form of private charity; the 
whole investment thus reaching $5,000,000,000. 
These advances are not an outcome of in- 
ternational politics; they are not the loans 
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of government to government; they represent 
money lent by American investors for the legiti- 
mate businessof Europe. Isit notalittleabsurd, 
in view of this demonstration, to talk about 
American aloofness in finance and industry? 
Yet the fact that the United States is not 
participating in European affairs to the full 
extent of its ability is one of the influences that 
is still holding this nation back commercially. 
Nor is it a simple matter to fix the blame. 
European observers can glibly accuse this coun- 
try of being responsible for all their ills, but 
this is an explanation that does not stand the 
test of facts. The point is that such stability 
as Europe enjoys to-day is the direct outcome 
of America’s assistance. Mr. Hoover, in calling 
attention to the $5,000,000,000 which has 
found its way from the United States to Europe 
since the Armistice, declared that, except for 
this investment, Europe would have fallen to 
pieces economically. It is impossible, indeed, 
to survey the present American policy toward 
Europe and not conclude that a high order of 
statesmanlike intelligence is directing it. The 
present international situation discloses two 
types of mind at work; curiously enough, these 
two types have as their spokesmen two Welsh- 
men. Both Mr. Hughes and Mr. Lloyd George 
derive immediately from the hills of Wales. 
The two statesmen, however, disclose opposing 
phases of the Celtic temperament, and the 
differing methods in which they are approaching 
world problems is probably explained by that 
fact. Mr. Lloyd George is largely compact 
of sentiment and emotion; facts are not the 
important element in his treatment of a baffling 
question; calm, Olympian deliberation is not 
his manner of handling it; he depends rather 
upon the inspiration of the moment. This 
temperamental approach shows to its best 
advantage in a time of great stress and emotion, 
such as a great war; then the thing demanded of 
a statesman is energetic leadership; mistakes 
of the moment hardly affect the outcome of such 
a mighty struggle, for the most intelligently 
managed war is invariably one colossal error 
following another, just as war is itself the great- 
est of human blunders. But the statesmen who 
can fill his people full of the urge to win, who 
can compel generals and admirals and civic and 
industrial leaders to exert their most splendid 
efforts—this is the kind of ruler most useful 
in such a crisis. This task Mr. Lloyd George 


performed superbly and this constitutes his 
title to immortality. 


Mr. Hughes and His Passion for Reality 


world is quite a different matter. It 

demands a more deliberative temper- 
ament; a mind that first of all assembles facts 
and draws from them the appropriate deduc- 
tions; that seeks a final solution, not a moment- 
ary expedient. For this reason Mr. Hughes has 
the present advantage. From the beginning 
of his public career the trait that has chiefly dis- 
tinguished the Secretary of State has been an in- 
exorable passion for reality. Facts hav2 formed 
the staple of his mental experiences. Sixteen 
years ago his name leaped into fame for his 
matchless skill in unravelling the secrets of the 
life insurance companies. Day after day, 
from a mass of figures and reports the very 
sight of which would have caused a mind like 
Mr. Lloyd George’s to seek precipitate flight, 
Mr. Hughes exposed to public view all the evil 
practices that had demoralized the great insti- 
tution of life insurance, and, when all the details 
had been assembled in orderly sequence, he was 
able to draft a new life insurance code which re- 
stored that institution to permanent usefulness. 
It was one of the greatest “constructive” feats 
in the history of American finance. And Mr. 
Hughes is succeeding in formulating the present 
American policy toward Europe because he is 
bringing to bear upon it these same intellectual 
gifts. Happily he has constantly at his elbow 
a cabinet colleague, Mr. Hoover, who can keep 
him always informed as to the facts in the 
situation and whose advice on European 
economic questions is probably that of the 
greatest expert in the world. Asa result of this 
sympathetic association the American policy 
toward the continent of Europe shines by 
contrast with that of Great Britain. The 
American Welshman has a clearer grasp of the 
issues at stake than the British Welshman. 
Most of the great organs of public opinion in 
England recognize this fact; the difficulties 
which the Lloyd George government is meeting, 
its frequent adverse votes, in one legislative 
chamber or the other, all too clearly emphasize 
this same lack of confidence. 

Fundamentally the difference is this one of 
temperament; Mr. Lloyd George applies per- 
sonal enthusiasm and his gift for compromise to 
a tragic problem in which enthusiasm and com- 
promise can properly play no part. Mr. Hughes 
uses his cold reason and pays attention to 
nothing except facts... And in this way the 
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American is most kindly serving the cause of 
Europe itself. And what are these facts? 
Years ago Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan created 
something of a sensation by uttering a very 
obvious truth; that is that the basis of all credit 
was character. In lending millions to American 
enterprise he was always interested not so 
much in the security proffered as in the charac- 
ter of the men involved. The world is now 
having an illustration of this philosophy on an 
international scale. The support of America 
can be obtained for the regeneration of Europe 
the moment that Europe can inspire con- 
fidence that this support will not be thrown 
away. Take the case of Russia. The trouble 
with Russia is the fundamental one of lack 
of character. A nation that openly preaches the 
repudiation of debts and the confiscation of 
private property cannot successfully appeal to 
American support. Mr. Lloyd George evidently 
wishes to do business with this nation; Mr. 
Hughes recognizes that it is impossible; that is 
why Mr. Hughes is a safer guide in Russian 
matters than his British contemporary. More- 
over, his refusal is a greater kindness to Russia 
itself than is Mr. Lloyd George’s acquiescence. 
Russia can never emerge into the family of 
nations until it frees itself from its present 
government. Anything that perpetuates that 
government, even for a brief period, simply 
prolongs the agony of the Russian people. 
A billion dollar loan from American bankers 
would simply give the present régime a new 
lease of life; that billion dollars would pre- 
sently be wasted—it would simply go the 
way of the crown jewels; and then the world 
would be face to face again with the present 
problem. 

And Russia is not the only European nation 
to be reformed. ;The whole European out- 
look, as Mr. Hoover has shown, must be 
changed. An atmosphere of peace must take 
the place of the present atmosphere of war. 
An attitude of codperation must take the place 
of the present suspicion. The greatest im- 
pediment to American coéperation with Europe 
outside of Russia is the refusal to disarm. 
There is much talk of the failure of European 
budgets to “balance”: this means that these 
countries are spending more than they are col- 
lecting in taxes, and that they are making up the 
difference by loans or by printing paper money. 
The main reason for this unsound condition is 
that they are spending huge sums on armies. 
In 1920, Poland’s receipts from taxes were 
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three billion paper marks; its expenditures 
were fifteen billion. In 1921, it is estimated 
that Poland’s receipts amounted to ten billion 
paper marks and its expenditures to one 
hundred and ten billion. That the nations 
of Europe all have natural grounds for fearing 
one another and that the upkeep of armies is 
the natural consequence is a familiar story; 
yet it is clear that this situation can not con- 
tinue indefinitely and that there can be no 
health in Europe, and no assistance in restora- 
tion from America, until a new spirit prevails. 
That American investors are prepared to 
furnish money for reconstruction and_ the 
creation of legitimate industry in Europe the 
extensive loans which they have already made, 
and are still making, sufficiently indicate; 
but they are not prepared to furnish huge sums 
to governments to make possible the “ balanc- 
ing of budgets’ —that is, expenditures on non- 
productive purposes. Thus, before there can 
be any physical regeneration of Europe there 
must be a new spirit. Mr. Lloyd George 
apparently does not grasp this fact; Mr. 
Hughes does grasp it; and for that reason the 
American statesman is the safer guide. 


The Revolt Against the Bosses 


, “HE fate that is overtaking the politi- 
cal machines in many states suggests 
nothing so much as the toppling of 

German thrones after the signing of the 

Armistice. One after another the time-honored 

fortresses of bossism are falling down. First 

Indiana, where Senator New makes way for 

Senator Beveridge; next Pennsylvania, where 

Gifford Pinchot lays prostrate the old Quay- 

Penrose machine and secures the nomination 

for Governor; then lowa, where an aspirant of 

radical tendencies, not widely known outside 
his own state, successfully contests the Senator- 
ial nomination on what is virtually an anti- 
administration platform; then North Dakota, 
where a leader of the non-Partisan League, 

Lynn Frazier, puts to route so experienced 

a political stalwart as Porter J. McCumber. 

Probably the public’s first interest in these 

changes is a personal one and on this ground 

there is reason both for congratulation and for 
regret. The accession of Beveridge will greatly 


strengthen the Republican majority in the Sen- 
ate; yet it is rather unfortunate that Senator 
McCumber should be obliged to give way to a 
It is true that Senator 


man of the Frazier type. 
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McCumber’s advocacies in the recent session 
have somewhat grieved his friends; his champ- 
ionship of the discredited tariff and the still 
more discredited bonus has hardly reflected 
a high grade of statemanship; yet his Senatorial 
career, extending through twenty-four years, 
contains far more substantial achievements. 
The part that Senator McCumber played in the 
repeal of the Panama Tolls will stand as his 
greatest achievement in Washington, and in 
the debate on the Versailles Treaty he dis- 
played a finer spirit than that of his most 
influential Republican colleagues. On the 
whole, therefore, Senator McCumber’s de- 
feat marks a distinct loss to the character of 
the Senate. 

Still more interesting than their personal 
aspects are the political implications of these 
changes. Perhaps the most imoressive lesson 
to be drawn from them is the power which the 
direct primary places in the voter’s hands. 
When this reform was sweeping over the 
country, in the pre-Wilsonian days, the most 
effective argument in its favor was the fact 
that it provided an agency which the electorate 
could use in a crisis to transfer political power 
from the bosses to themselves. That the 
primary was accompanied by certain evils its 
most eloquent advocates recognized; it was 
clearly an awkward method of obtaining 
results; it really provided for two elections, 
one within the party and one . etween the 
parties, and thus made a political campaign a 
tedious process; it seemed not improbable that 
it would tend to disrupt political organizations 
and promote factionalism, since the rivalries 
aroused by the intra-party struggles would 
produce lasting bitternesses that would be 
carried over into the general campaign; it 
would inevitably lead to large expenditures and 
thus give the rich man an advantage over his 
less fortunate brother. The results of more 
than ten years’ experience have justified prac- 
tically all these forebodings, and have already, 
in certain places, particularly New York State, 
caused a reversion to the old convention system. 
But there was one argument for the primary 
that seemed to counterbalance all these objec- 
tions. There was a general agreement that, in 
ordinary-times, direct nominations presented no 
great improvement over the ancient methods, 
but it was urged that it would prove invaluable 
whenever the masses were sufficiently aroused 
over political conditions to assert their power. 
Woodrow Wilson himself described it 2>5.a gun 


behind the door, which would lie unused for 
most of the time, but which would be extremely 
useful in times of danger. 

I¢ is this use of the direct primary which these 
recent political happenings have so vividly 
illustrated. In all these states what has taken 
place is little less than a political revolution, 
in that there has been a complete transference 
of political power. There are no such things as 
political bosses in Pennsylvania, Indiana, lowa, 
or North Dakota—that is, political bosses who, 
at the present moment, possess dictatorial power. 
In all these states a new force, that of the 
party voters functioning at party elections, has 
selected the party candidates. Moreover, the 
movement is contagious; before the November 
elections it is not improbable that a consider- 
able part of the United States will have joined 
in this democratic procession. Just what the 
outcome will be, whether it means that the 
Nation is in for a tide of radicalism that will 
rise higher than that of ten years ago, is not 
apparent. What is clear, however, is that the 
old boss system is in eclipse, temporarily at 
least, and that the United States is entering a 
new period in its political history. 


Mr. Taft in England 


R. WILLIAM H. TAFT has played 
many parts in his sixty-five years of 
life—as lawyer, circuit judge, cabinet 

officer, president, and now Chief Justice; but it 
was probably not until his visit to England 
that he occupied the réle for which heaven had 
ideally fitted him. As an ambassador, either 
official or unofficial, his qualifications are per- 
fection. The chief business of an ambassador, 
after all, is to promote cordiality between his 
own nation and the one to which he is accredi- 
ted; and Mr. Taft’s very presence, his ever 
expanding smile, his irrepressible chuckle, his 
massive and yet dignified figure, his keen and 
always active intelligence, simply radiate in- 
ternational sympathy. It is true that Mr. 
Taft was not an ambassador; that he went to 
England for the purpose of studying certain 
phases of English law; yet the real usefulness 
of his visit has been as a messenger of good- 
will. 

It came at an opportune time. A distinct 
improvement in British-American relations 
has been evident in the last few months. The 
attitude of the present Administration, which 
is distinctly cordial to Great Britain, is partly 
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responsible for the change that is taking place, 
but there are other influences for betterment at 
work which are far more influential. Recent 
developments in Europe have forced the ai- 
tention of both the British and American 
peoples upon the fact that, different in many 
superficial details as they may be, they are 
more like each other than either is like any other 
nation in the world. The several conferences, 
the newspaper campaigns, the diplomatic 
negotiations, the political disturbances that 
have taken place in most countries have had 
the result of photographing each nation in 
the most vivid colors. Each now stands with 
an indelible individuality. Americans now 
know, as they never knew before, what is an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, a German, an 
Italian, and a Russian. It is now necessary 
to make comparisons; the net result is that, 
after all, Uncle Sam finds that John Bull is 
considerably more like himself than any of the 
others. Consequently the two nations have 
felt themselves subtly coming together. That 
the solution of the difficulties now assailing 
mankind is the responsibility of these two 
peoples is a fact that is penetrating their con- 
sciousness, slowly perhaps and yet definitely. 
Mr. Taft’s visit has had the effect of showing 
Englishmen that an American of the finest type 
is, after all, much like an Englishman of the 
same class, and thus has had the effect of bring- 
ing closer the day when the two nations may 
work more closely together for the salvation of 
the world. 


The Jews and the Colleges 


HE ever-increasing importance which 

the Jewish question is assuming in 

American life is apparent in the way 
that it is agitating the colleges. Like every 
problem affecting Jewish immigration this one 
is primarily a city problem. It is only the 
colleges and universities located in or near 
large cities that feel the necessity of restricting 
their Jewish students. Again this particular 
phase of a daily increasing perplexity affects 
only one element among the Jewish citizenry 
~-and that is the Russian or Polish Jews. 

If the public can only get this latter fact 
clearly in mind the so-called Jewish question will 
appear ina clearer light. The large Jewish com- 
munities which are now found in most Ameri- 
can cities are of comparatively recent growth. 
Jewish immigration to the United States has 
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three well defined phases. At the time of the 
American Revolution there were only about 
2,000 Jews in this country. Practically all 
of these were Spanish or Portuguese Jews, or 
their descendants; they had for centuries rep- 
resented, as they do at the present time, the 
aristocracy of their race. They lived on the 
terms of the utmost friendship and respect with 
their Gentile compatriots; they occupy an 
important position in Jewish history, for the 
new American Constitution completely freed 
and enfranchised them; they were thus the 
first Jews since the fall of Jerusalem that had 
ever been admitted as citizens of a free state on 
terms of exact equality with all other citizens. 

The second phase of Jewish immigration 
came from Germany and was part of the 
general German immigration that began in 
the forties. q These German Jews had for cen- 
turies lived in an environment which, while 
cruelly intolerant and discriminating on the 
social side, had still opened to them most of the 
economic and educational advantages that go 
with a superior civilization. These German 
Jews represented a comparatively small group; 
they were intelligent and industrious and for 
the most part prosperous; their habits and 
tastes were not materially different from those 
of the people among whom they lived; their 
children attended the public schools and the 
higher institutions and mingled, frequently 
on terms @3 intimacy, always on terms of good 
feeling and tolerance, with the offspring of the 
old established breed. More often than not 
they were “unorthodox” in religion; most of 
them had long since abandoned the dietary 
practices that cause the Jews to be regarded as 
a peculiar people. Among them had origi- 
nated the so-called “reform’’ movement in 
religion; this was fundamentally an attempt to 
make their religious services lose something 
of their exotic flavor and correspond somewhat 
to that‘*of their Christian brethren. The 
question of the assimilation of the German 
Jews was hardly ever discussed; their capacity 
for citizenship was taken for granted and the 
high position that they frequently attained in 
the arts; in education, science, and the pro- 
fessions. certainly indicated that they had 
qualities that would be useful in our common 
American life. 

About 1881, however, the systematic perse- 
cution of the Jews began in Russia, and from 
that tune dates that enormous influx of Rus- 
sian kews which only the recent immigration 
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laws have temporarily checked. The coming 
of the Russian and Polish Jews—a better term 
is Eastern Jews—forms the third chapter in 
the story of Jewish immigration. These Jews 
were almost as alien to our Spanish and Ger- 
man Jewish population as they were to the 
native American stock. They came from a 
country where even the Christian population 
had for centuries lived in ignorance, uncleanli- 
ness, and squalor; their liveshad always been an 
almost hopeless struggle against disease and 
poverty; to them the old proverb, “as rich as a 
Jew” certainly was a cruel misnomer, for as a 
mass they were extremely poor—as they are 
still. These representatives of their race pre- 
sented far greater problems in assimilation than 
did their predecessors. A greater proportion 
were orthodox in religion; their racial concious- 
ness had been sharpened by especially atrocious 
segregation and ill treatment; and as a mass 
they had had little training in the amenities 
and delicacies of civilized existence. In their 
struggles in the new country they developed a 
competitive zeal that usually made them the 
conquerors of the occupations in which they 
specialized. Their competition was especially 
directed against their own co-religionists. Be- 
fore they came, the German Jew had been the 
master of the clothing trades; but the Russian 
Jew eventually supplanted him; and so it was 
in other lines. 

The second generation of this immigrant 
body has now reached college age; the Jews 
have always shown a great aptitude for 
education, and it is to be expected that they 
would enter the universities in great numbers. 
It is only the universities located in large cities 
that especially feel this pressure. In New 
York the City College has long been almost 
exclusively a Jewish institution; New York 


University is probably seventy-five per cent. ° 


Jewish; at one time Columbia had a quota of 
forty per cent. though the proportion is now 
believed not to be so large. Yale has a com- 
paratively small number—perhaps 10 _ per 
cent.; such places as Dartmouth, Princeton, 
Williams, and Amherst have practically none; 
the reason is that the first is located in a com- 
paratively small city, and thus has a smaller 
Russian Jewish colony to draw upon, while the 
others are located in the country. The point 
is that nearly all this Jewish influx comes from 
the university town itself. Harvard, being 


near a large urban community, naturally has a 
larger proportion. 


The newspaper reports 


place this at 20 per cent. and President Lowell, 
in a recent letter, apparently foresees the early 
day when this will amount to 40. 

Such a proportion means more than that 
Harvard would become, to a great extent, a 
Jewish institution. It means that its character 
would be completely changed. Like Yale and 
Princeton, the Cambridge University is national 
in scope; it draws its students from all parts 
of the United States. But the Eastern Jews 
who are hammering for admission come al- 
most entirely from the Boston community. 
Most of them live at their own homes and thus 
do not become part and parcel of the college 
life. If they number 4o per cent.—and this 
proportion is likely to increase as time goes on 
—Harvard will lose its national character to 
that extent, and be a place given up largely 
to educating the sons of a particular racial 
element living in Boston. That is the present 
function of the City College of New York and 
New York University, though at the beginning 
they too were educational institutions of wider 
scope. There is therefore every reason why 
the Harvard authorities should deal frankly 
with this situation. 


Democracy Through Sanitation 


the confusion and sordidness of foreign re- 

lations and domestic politics and to pass 
in review certain less spectacular activities in 
which the real American spirit appears at its 
best. From the standpoint of American demo- 
cracy, the annual reports of the Rockefeller 
Foundation are about the most encouraging 
documents that reach this office. They are 
uplifting not only for the tangible results re- 
corded but for the periodical glimpses which 
they offer of the way in which the world is 
really to be redeemed. The mouthings of the 
politicians have a tendency to throw the imag- 
ination out of focus. The constant talk of di- 
rect primaries and conventions, the space given 
to the political contests taking place in so many 
states only emphasize again the popular fal- 
lacy that the progress of democracy depends 
upon the eccentricities of the ballot, that the 
important fact consists in the preference shown 
by the masses for one particular leader against 
another. Yet the real meaning of the word is 
far more comprehensive. To what extent is 
every child educated? To what extent is it 
protected from disease? What opportunities 
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A WORLD MAP OF ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


Financed and supervised by the Rockefeller Foundation, the outposts shown on this map 
are devoting themselves to the unselfish work of improving the health of the world 


does it have for the exercise of its full capacities, 
in agriculture, industry, and professional life? 
The nation that answers these questions most 
satisfactorily is the one that is most truly demo- 
cratic, even though it does not possess direct 
primaries, the referendum, or the recall. 

It is because the Rockefeller Foundation is 
daily tackling these problems, is constantly 
seeking to improve the basic facts of human 
existence, that it is one of the most far-reach- 
ing forces for real democracy now at work 
in American life. Though its efforts are not 
limited to the elimination of disease, the vast 
work of sanitation which is now engaging its 
efforts in all parts of the world perhaps illus- 
trates this democratizing influence at its best. 
A sick man may be a good citizen in a passive 
sense, but he can never be an efficient one. 
A child constantly exposed to contamination 
by hookworm, malaria, yellow fever, or tuber- 
culosis is not likely to become a hard-working 
unit in the American commonwealth. Even 
more important than education in the building 
up of men and women is sanitation. The mi- 
crobe is a greater menace to progress than is 
ignorance itself. A sound body free from dis- 
ease and enervating weaknesses, a clear brain 





filled with healthy ideas and capable of function- 
ing straight—in these things the salvation of the 
nation first of all consists. And this latest re- 
port of the Rockefeller Foundation takes us 
into the realm of this new effort, where people 
are building and not destroying, where they are 
working for the future and are not attempting 
to perpetuate the errors of the past, where the 
real evils that disrupt modern life, such as 
religious bigotry, racial hatreds, sectional and 
social antagonisms, are absent, where “na- 
tional aspirations,” with all their horrid conse- 
quences—war, massacre, starvation, and crime 
—are not the chief forces at work, and where the 
only preparation that is being made for war is 
for the war against disease and ignorance. 
This work is not confined to one country, 
nor, indeed, to any one continent. Just con- 
sider a few of its manifestations in the year 
under review. The Foundation has given a 
quarter of a million dollars to the new school 
of Health and Hygiene of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and pledged two millions for a similar 
school at Harvard. It has made substantial 


contributions for public health training in 
Czechoslovakia, Brazil, and the United States. 
It has come to the rescue of the Pasteur Insti- 
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tute of Paris, seriously embarrassed by the 
hard times of the war. It has continued the 
work of promoting the training of nurses in 
Europe and America; it has opened a complete 
modern medical school and hospital in Pekin, 
China, and assisted twenty-five other medical 
centres in the flowery kingdom; and it has en- 
couraged the medical school of Columbia Uni- 
versity to the extent of $1,000,000. The 
Foundation has contracted for the rebuilding 
and reorganization of the medical school and 
hospital of the Free University of Brussels, 
appropriating three and one half million dollars 
for that purpose. Could any more fitting gift 
come at this time from America to this sturdy 
and suffering city? The Foundation has also 
made surveys of medical schools in Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Indo-China, the Straits 
Settlements, Siam, India, Syria, and Turkey, 
and has added to the laboratory equipment of 
five medical schools in Central Europe. It has 
provided 157 fellowships in hygiene, medicine, 
physics, and chemistry to representatives of 
eighteen countries, has continued the cam- 
paign against yellow fever in Mexico, Central 
and South America, has undertaken demon- 
strations in the control of malaria in ten states, 
codperated in book work in nineteen govern- 
mental areas and has taken part in rural health 
demonstrations in seventy-seven American 
counties and in Brazil. Nor is this a complete 
catalogue of its achievements; to comprehend 
the whole story it would be necessary to de- 
scribe the increasing activities of the Foun- 
dation’s chief agencies in this work—the Inter- 
national Health Board, the China Medical 
Board, and the Division of Medical Educa- 
tion. Many harsh things have been said 
against the United States in recent years, but 
a nation that undertakes such work on such 
an extensive scale is certainly not misspend- 
ing all its time. 


The Hookworm Story of One County 


HAT makes this enterprise so im- 
portant is that it is done with such 
supreme intelligence; it represents 


the working of that force which promises more 
than anything else for the regeneration of man- 
kind—science; it is a force that labors su- 
premely for its goal, that does not lie or cheat, 
that is interested only in truth and progress, 
that is not led astray or misdirected by prej- 
udice. It is, in a word, superlatively moral. 





To show how this works concretely, the story 
may be told of one little county in Virginia. 
A survey of this area made in 1910 showed 
that 82.6 per cent. of the school children were 
afflicted with hookworm. It was not neces- 
sary for the experienced investigators to take 
blood tests to learn this fact; the evidences of 
this enervating disease were all too apparent, 
both in the appearance of the victims and in 
the general social and economic demoralization 
that followed in its wake. The children were 
dull, listless, pallid, and emaciated; their pro- 
gress in school was slow; and the condition of 
the parents was even worse, for they were 
afflicted with the same handicap, as their an- 
cestors had been for many generations. The 
broken-down fences, the dilapidated houses, 
the scraggly farms, the grass-grown roads, the 
absence of public spirit, the too frequently pre- 
vailing low moral standards—these failings 
were not, as the superficial observer might have 
concluded, the results of defects in character 
or intelligence; there was one explanation, and 
one only; nearly everybody in the community 
was an invalid; the hookworm was the only 
‘thing that really flourished. 

This statement would have caused universal 
laughter twelve years ago; now it can be made 
as a demonstrated fact; the agents of the 
Foundation for the last twelve years have been 
working upon this simple hypothesis and can 
present the evidence. In codperation with the 
Virginia State Board of Health the Foundation 
began a vigorous anti-hookworm battle. It 
organized clinics, conducted a “ publicity cam- 
paign’” which explained the cause, cure, and 
prevention of the disease, and began actively 
treating cases. In fifteen months the per- 
centage of hookworm-afflicted school children 
had been reduced from 82.6 to 35.2 per cent. 
The last survey, made in 1921, showed that this 
had been cut down to 2.2 per cent.—that is, 
the disease had practically disappeared. As 
a result, the whole community had been trans- 
formed. The faces of the children have be- 
come rosy; their bodies have become plump 
and active; they have developed a quickness at 
their studies and display constantly that zest for 
life which is the normal condition of children. 
The county has been cleaned up; the broken 
down fences have been repaired; the farms are 
yielding greater returns; school attendance has 
increased, and an entirely new public spirit has 
been created. The basis of progress has been 
established; and for probably the first time 
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since this county was settled by white men, 
its inhabitants have a fair chance at life. 

This accomplishment is extremely worth 
while, not only for itself, but as an example. 
There are many places, not only in the Southern 
States, but also in other parts of the world, 
where the same conditions prevail that stunted 
the development of this community ten years 
ago. A little effort, as the Foundation has 
shown, will restore them to usefulness. 


An Economic Lesson from old Sea- 
Faring New England 


BOOK recently published by Samuel 
Eliot Morison, on “The Maritime 


History of Massachusetts,” not only 
gives a picture of one of the greatest commercial 
performances in American history, but embodies 
certain general economic laws that need to be 
pressed home vigorously at this crisis. Prob- 
ably the solidity and earnestness of the New 
England character appears to no better ad- 
vantage than in its grim determination to force 
a living from the sea. Heaven dealt rather 
ungently with the old New England pioneers 
when it directed their settlement to this barren 
soil. With the exception of a few valleys and a 
few reaches of land near the seacoast the soil 
was unfertile, and to wring a living from its 
rocky acres presented great discouragements. 
New England had only two great assets, her 
forests and the sea. The first made her one 
of the greatest shipbuilding sections in the 
world; the energetic shipbuilders of the Col- 
onies enjoyed no subsidies, but they con- 
structed ships so excellently and so cheaply 
that they built, not only for America, but for 
the mother country as well. The sea, in Colonial 
times, gave New England in its fish almost her 
one important article of export trade; and the 
shipment of these odorous cargoes to the wine 
and sugar islands of the Atlantic formed the 
economic groundwork of her existence before 
the American Revolution. 

But independence seemed inevitably to 
sound the doom of Massachusetts and her 
sister states. Not only Great Britain but 
France and Spain shut their West Indian ports 
to American ships, and in a twinkling the 
trade from which this barren region had drawn 
its sustenance disappeared. Before the Revo- 
lution English shipbuilders had foreseen the day 
when the American Colonies would supplant 
them in England itself; but, after the treaty of 
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peace, British merchants were prohibited by 
law from purchasing the product of American 
shipyards. So far as one could foresee events 
in 1783, nothing but emigration or starvation 
faced the people of this barren region. How 
were they to live? Where were they to find 
the trade that would take the place of that 
which they had lost? 

The commercial imagination of New England 
now reached beyond the islands of the Atlantic 
and did not rest until it had landed in China. 
The celestial kingdom contained many prod- 
ucts that found a ready sale in New England 
and other parts of the country; tea, china- 
ware, nankeens, and the beautiful silk goods 
in which the Chinese weavers were so expert. 
Here was the possibility of a splendid trade, 
but one obstacle stood in the way. What 
were the New Englanders to exchange for these 
delightful products? For the lumber, the 
barrel staves and the salt codfish that had sat- 
isfied the West Indian sugar growers the Chi- 
nese mandarins had not the slightest use—and 
these were the only things that New England 
at that time could offer. Mr. Morison, in his 
present volume, tells how this problem was 
finally solved and it is a story that reflects the 
utmost glory upon Massachusetts. There was 
one thing that the Chinese valued even above 
the edible birds’-nests that the British 
brought in large quantities from the South Sea 
Islands. They had a great weakness for beau- 
tiful furs, especially that of the sea-otter. 
This animal was not prevalent in New England, 
but it could be found in great quantities in 
the Pacific wilderness known as the North- 
west Country—the territory that now in- 
cludes the states of Washington and Oregon. 
Hence New England began anew its maritime 
greatness on a triangular basis. The Boston 
merchant-captain, fortified with a cargo of 
jack-knives, blankets, shotguns, beads, and 
hatchets and other articles dear to the savage 
heart, made the long trip around Cape Horn, 
sailed up into the North Pacific, and finally 
dropped anchor off the coast of the present 
Oregon. Here he and his crew would stay, 
sometimes for a couple of years, now engaging 
in murderous combat with the natives, now 
exchanging their hatchets and trinkets for 
otter skins. Such as survived this arduous 
experience would point their vessel’s head in 
the direction of Canton, fight their way 
through waters infested with pirates, sell their 
furs, purchase tea and silks and chinaware, 
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and then start westward home, circumnavi- 
gating the globe. The trip frequently took 
three or four or five years; yet it proved finan- 
cially worth while; and this was the way that 
Massachusetts again rose to commercial great- 
ness. . 

The story has frequently been told, but 
there is a special reason for telling it again. 
It embodies an economic lesson which has the 
utmost importance at the present time. Em- 
phatically and picturesquely it forces home 
that great truth which the economists have 
been attemping to instill into the popular mind 
for more than a century with not much appar- 
ent success; that commerce is essentially barter, 


that it consists of an interchange of products; 


that the country which has nothing to sell will 
have no ability to buy; that tariffs and sub- 
sidies will not provide these commodities, but 
that only the energies and resourcefulness of 
the trader will do so. _ It is because the world 
has not yet grasped this great truth that the 
present economic and political confusion pre- 
vails.. At present Congress is attempting to 
restore American trade with Europe by erect- 
ing a tariff wall against European products, 
ignoring the principle that Europe can pay for 
our goods only with goods of her own. It is 
demanding that Europe pay the interest upon 
the large debt owed the United States, forget- 
ting again that our late Allies can pay this inter- 
est only with their products. In Europe itself 
the same misapprehension prevails, France 
demands reparations in full from Germany, but 
Germany can pay these sums only by work, and 
work takes the form of manufactured articles. 
Incalculable mischief is being caused by the 
failure to understand this simple truth. 


Will the Atlantic Seaboard Be Moved Into 
the Mississippi Valley ? 


HE proposal to make the St. Lawrence 
River a great shipping highway con- 
necting the Mississippi Valley with the 
ports of the world is only another phase of a 


battle that has been waged for more than one 
hundred and fifty years. It is advocated as a 


magnificent scheme to move the Atlantic Sea- 
board a thousand miles into the interior of 
America; the day is foreseen when trans- 
Atlantic passengers can step upon a great ocean 
liner at Cleveland, Chicago, or Duluth and sail 
directly to Liverpool, Southampton and Cher- 
bourg. 


It is unfortunate that both the ad- 





vocacy of this proposal and the opposition to it, 
should have taken a sectional form. The 
Middle West anticipates with satisfaction 
that this new route will free it from the exac- 
tions of New York. New York’s opposition 
is based upon the not unnatural fear of losing 
a large amount of business for its port. And 
now Canada, which seemed to be the one part- 
ner which had everything to gain and nothing 
to lose, has declined to enter into a treaty with 
the United States for the construction of this 
great waterway. In the Dominion it is ap- 
parently Montreal and Quebec that have 
blocked the improvement; here again it is the 
fear that the use of the waterway will injure the 
eminence of these two cities as ports. 

An historical perspective is necessary to 
understand the real forces at work in this con- 
troversy. So long as the population of the 
American Colonies consisted of a few scattered 
settlements on the Atlantic Coast there was no 
rivalry among its ports. Each one—Boston 
for New England, New York and Philadelphia 
for the Middle Section, Baltimore and Charles- 
ton for the South—simply became the head- 
quarters for exporting the particular products 
of its neighborhood; thus competition was 
practically unknown. Boston sent the barrel 
staves and salted fish and provisions of New 
England to the West Indies; New York and 
Philadelphia did a considerable business in 
exporting the grain raised in their agricul- 
tural hinterland; Baltimore and Charleston 
shipped the tobacco, rice, and indigo that 
formed the staple crops of their region. In 
those days New York was not the most im- 
portant port; the explanation is that prac- 
tically all its -background was an unsettled 
wilderness, and produced few of the materials 
of trade. The Appalachian plateau formed 
the western limit of colonial settlement. But 
the opening up of the Mississippi and the Ohio 
valleys—a mighty historic development that 
began soon after American independence— 
completely changed the situation. This was 
the richest agricultural area in the world; a 
splendid migration of the “old native stock” 
began which in a few years transformed the 
northwest wilderness into a great and thrifty 
agricultural garden; its crops were far in excess 
of the home requirements; and the export of the 
surplus laid the basis of America’s economic 
greatness. How was the trade of this trans- 
Appalachian Empire to find its way to the 
markets of the world? In other words, through 
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what ports on the Atlantic were they to go? 
Now began that competition for this trade 
which has raged fiercely since 1790, and of 
which this St. Lawrence Waterway project is 
only the latest manifestation. 

There were four possible competitors— 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. In 1790 these cities did not vary 
greatly in size, and the race at first seemed to be 
a free-for-all. Yet with the forces that deter- 
mined the issue the human agency really had 
nothing to do. The outcome of this commer- 
cial struggle was really decided far back in 
geologic time; the upheavals of Nature and the 
slow-grinding of the glaciers,—such were the 
phenomena that had really settled the issue. 
The great difficulty was to get this new western 
commerce across the barrier presented by the 
Appalachian Mountains. Nature had created 
four great passages, each one finding its term- 
inus at one of the competing Atlantic ports. 
The line from Baltimore to the West was the 
Potomac Valley, which led to the Monon- 
gahela and the headwaters of the Ohio River. 
The line from Philadelphia was along the 
Juniata and the Conemaugh rivers to Pitts- 
burgh—the present route of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Boston possessed no convenient 
highway; the Berkshire Mountains of western 
New England practically shut this section off 
from the American Continent—a fact which 
in itself explains much New England history. 
New York’s access to this new trade Golconda 
was the Hudson River and the Mohawk Valley. 
The Indian had used these trails long before 
the white man; and long before the Indian, 
the buffalo and deer had similarly trod them 
as pathways across the Alleghany impediment. 
The struggle that now took place between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore— 
for Boston as an entrepét for Western trade 
cut little figure in the days preceding railroads 
—quickly demonstrated which port had Nature 
as its partner. The Hudson-Mohawk route 
was so superior to the others that in a few 
decades it had left its competitors far behind. 
The opening of the Erie Canal in 1826 immed- 
iately established New York’s supremacy, 
and despite the efforts of its rivals that su- 
premacy has only increased with time. Other 
ports have long since abandoned hope of 
disputing the commercial eminence of New 
York; they content themselves with such leav- 
ings as a friendly Providence may yield them. 
The official figures of imports and exports of 
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1920 (the divisions are customs districts) tell 
the story: 


$6, 176,494,000 
585,555,000 
724,413,000 
451,381,000 


New York oie 2. 
Massachusetts (Boston) 
Philadelphia. . . . 
Maryland (Baltimore) . 


Such is the result of the competition that 
began about 1790. More than 60 per cent. of 
the commerce of the United States enters and 
leaves New York; the remaining nearly 40 per 
cent. is divided among all the other ports on the 
Atlantic and Pacific and Gulf and Lake Coasts. 

It seems a little absurd, therefore, that New 
York State should be disturbed by this proposal 
to canalize the St. Lawrence River, the pur- 
pose being to divert the agricultural products 
of the Middle West from the harbor at the 
mouth of the Hudson and to send them di- 
rectly in ocean-going vessels from Cleveland, 
Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, and other lake ports. 
As to the wisdom of constructing this route 
there are apparently differences of opinion; 
but, even though it be built, it is not likely that 
it will materially or permanently injure New 
York’s standing as a port. For agriculture 
and agricultural products, though they laid 
the basis of New York’s supremacy, are no 
longer the chief articles of export. Economic 
conditions are undergoing a startling change 
in this country; more and more do we need our 
foodstuffs for our own people; more and more 
are we becoming a great manufacturing 
nation. Crude and prepared foodstuffs now 
make up only 25 per cent. of our exports; 
manufactured articles make up 51 per cent; 
and the latter percentage is constantly in- 
creasing. The great’ raw material that seems 
likely to be permanently an article of export 
and thus a great element in American pros- 
perity is cotton; but this is shipped mainly 
from Southern ports, especially New Orleans 
and Galveston and there is no expectation that 
it will ever find its way abroad over the St. 
Lawrence route. New York will remain in- 
definitély the shipping point for the products 
that will make up the American commerce of 
the future. The intricate mechanism of bank- 
ing, railroading, and manufacturing and port 
facilities lays these products down at New York 
Harbor and will continue to do so indefinitely. 
Probably by the year 2000 this country will have 
a population of 200,000,000; by that time we 
shall be a food-importing, not a food-exporting 
nation; whether a mighty watery highway to 
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transport the food products of the West di- 
rectly to the European market will serve any 
useful purpose is problematical. 

Still the matter should be carefully con- 
sidered. If Chicago and Cleveland can be 
moved to the Atlantic Seaboard and become 
great ports the mere fact that New York does 
not like the idea is not a sufficient argument 
against it. Each part of the country has the 
right to develop itself to the utmost in accord- 
ance with its own genius. The proposal that 
Congress shall appropriate $1,000,000 to in- 
vestigate the St. Lawrence route in all its de- 
tails seems the proper step to take at the pres- 
ent time. 


Let Us Tidy Our Cities 
age cnening cities are manifesting a new 


interest in anti-litter work. Of the 

minor problems facing American mu- 
nicipalities there is scarcely any one more im- 
portant than this. Just as the neatness and 
cleanness of one’s personal appearance is an 
indication of character, so the physical appear- 
ance of a city’s streets gives a pretty clear in- 
sight into the city’s composite character. A 
fine avenue littered with filth and rubbish 


means nothing except bad citizenship. It 
betrays the absence of that spirit of cooperation 
which is the essence of good government. A 
man who has so little respect for his associated 
citizens as to strew the highway with papers 
and general refuse does not possess that 
“social conscience” which brings important 


results in more important matters. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that a littered-up city is a well 
governed city; the thing is nothing but a badge 
of civic carelessness, waste, and even of corrup- 
tion. 

Several years ago American cities cut a poor 
figure in this respect compared with the cities 
of Europe. At present the comparison in 
disarray is not so unfavorable to this country. 
European cities have become less tidy—the 
war, of course, is to blame for this as for most 
other things—and American municipalities 
have become cleaner. New York is hardly 
a worse sample of municipal housekeeping now 
than London. At the present time, indeed, the 
littered condition of London and the English 
countryside is receiving much attention from 
the British press. The careless populace not 
only throws its newspapers into the public 
highway, but disposes of tin cans in a simi- 
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larly informal manner. The London County 
Schools are attempting to start the reform at 
the bottom and are instructing all children in 
proper ways of getting rid of rubbish. But 
New York, and Chicago, and other great Amer- 
ican cities are still far from immaculate. For 
this reason the “clean up weeks” and the crea- 
tion of agencies which devote their energies to 
anti-litter work are hopeful signs. Improve- 
ment is certain. Any one who has watched 
American cities for twenty-five years knows 
that men and women develop a municipal 
responsibility much more rapidly than is com- 
monly supposed. Twenty-five years ago few 
free-born Americans hesitated to spit in public 
conveyances or public places. The inhibition 
that has developed in respect to this vice shows 
how rapidly personal habits can be improved. 
The day will probably come when the average 
citizen will be as careful about dropping his 
read newspaper in the street as he is now about 
spitting in a street car. 

But there is still much opportunity for 
missionary zeal, especially among the crowds 
who spend Sundays in the public parks. 
Nothing would more eloquently portray the 
perfection of the civic conscience than an 
unlittered city park on Monday morning. 


The Cost of Woman’s Clothes—and Men’s 


N ONE respect at least the modern ten- 
| dency to level the position of men and 

women has not reached perfection and that 
is in their relative expenditures for clothes. In 
this detail of her daily existence woman is still 
vastly superior to man. That the amount of 
money annually spent upon decorating the 
wife and daughter greatly exceeded that spent 
upon the husband and son has long been sus- 
pected, but statistics recently compiled by the 
Census Bureau bring the whole situation to the 
light of day. These figures are intended to 
show primarily the manufactures of New York 
City; they disclose that New York turns out 
one twelfth of all the manufactured goods pro- 
duced in the United States, and that these 
manufactures have a total value of more than 
$5,000,000,000. This fact is a stupendous one 
in itself ; but moreinteresting to the student of so- 
cial progress are the figures dealing with the city’s 
greatest industry, the production of men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel. New York, of course, 
does not produce all the clothing and millinery 
used in the United States; but the comparative 
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statistics its figures suggest can probably be 
taken as typical of most manufacturing centres. 
Here then is this suggestive table: 


MEN 
$480, 596,385 
50,292,860 
44,823,840 


Clothing. .. 
Furnishing goods 
Hats and caps 


$5 76,713,085 


$ 866,243,561 
12,865,474 
132,145,251 
162,186,055 


Clothing . 

Corsets 

era 
Millinery and lace goods 


$1,273,440,341 


There are other materials that women prob- 
ably consume to a much greater degree than 
men. Thus the heading “lapidary work” 
—to the tune of $27,000,000 a year—means 
mainly diamond cutting, and diamonds, while 
not unknown to the manly finger, much more 
frequently help to make beautiful the feminine 
hand and throat. New York annually pro- 
duces jewelry to the extent of $65,391,595, and 
few will dispute that this is a form of extrava- 
gance to which women are more given than 
men. Somewhat more doubt arises as to the 
consumption of the confectionery and ice cream 
that is credited with $84,564,630; for boys and 
girls are equally addicted to sweets, and they 
are consumed—for the most part surreptitiously 
—on a large scale by full grown men. Even 
though women are chiefly responsible for this 
expenditure they have a fair retort in the figures 
for cigarettes, cigars, and tobacco, which reach 
the great total of $146,033,207; probably the 
cigarette habit among women, though rapidly 
developing, accounts for only a minute propor- 
tion of this grand total. Had these statistics 
been compiled three years ago, men would 
have suffered still more from the standpoint 
of self-indulgence, for then the table would 
have included the figures for alcoholic drinks. 
There are indications that such beverages are 
produced and sold on a considerable scale in 
New York even to-day; but obviously a solemn 
government report cannot set forth the sta- 
tistics of an illegal product. 

That it costs more than twice as much to 
clothe American women as American men is 
probably the fact, though no definite statement 
can be made until the statistics of the whole 
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country are forthcoming. Yet probably the 
ones who have least to complain about this 
are American men themselves. Although the 
grand total suggests nothing so much as a war 
budget, they may well regard it as money well 
spent. 


Reforming Criminals by Education 
and Example 


be something of a reaction against the 

plan for reforming criminals with Welfare 
Leagues and Honor Systems that became so 
popular in this countrya few years ago, of which 
Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne’s experiments at 
Sing Sing and the Portsmouth Naval Prison 
were the most conspicuous examples. There 
is no accusation that this system has failed; in 
some cases, indeed, especially when the direct- 
ing mind is a man of great and sympathetic 
qualities, the record would indicate that it had 
succeeded; the idea of self-reformation that 
underlies it is unquestionably sound; yet here 
is a belief that certain modifications must be 
introduced before it can be generally adopted. 
For this reason the work of the Deer Island 
House of Correction in Boston has its import- 
ance. 

This experiment is not based upon the as- 
sumption that the criminal is much the same 
as other men and women, but upon the as- 
sumption that he is something very different. 
The Osborne system of penal reform sets him 
the task of governing himself, and that is the 
one quality, these critics urge, which he has 
demonstrated that he does not possess. Crimi- 
nals are men and women who have failed in 
controlling their disruptive instincts, and they 
have failed because they lack those inhibitions 
which, after all, constitute what is known as 
civilization. All human beings possess im- 
pulses which they themselves know are de- 
structive to orderly society; but the normal 
person possesses inhibitions which restrain 
him from putting them into action; the abnor- 
mal human being does not possess these in- 
hibitions and for the lack of them he becomes a 
criminal. It would therefore seem that any 
logical attempt to transform such a man or 
woman into a normal social unit would try to 
arouse those inhibitions which had previously 
lain inactive. The means of reform, that is, 
is education. The education should not be ex- 
clusively of the restricted formal kind; it should 
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embrace all the ideas and enthusiasms that 
comprise good citizenship. Something of this 
sort the Deer Island School of Correction has 
been attempting in the last few years. Its 
main effort has been to inculcate new standards 
of leadership. Under the Welfare League plan, 
the leaders whom the little democracy chose 
were too likely to be those with the strongest 
right arms and the most audacity—those, that 
is, whohave the traits that lead one member of a 
pirate crew to the captaincy. But the Deer 
Island Institution establishes evening schools, 
in which practically all the teachers are them- 
selves prison inmates. These men become not 
only the instructors in the elementary branches 
and in good government, but by the pressure 
of events they necessarily become the leaders 
of the prison community in all its phases. At 
least that has been the result at Deer Island; 
and it is contended that this type of leader is a 
far more helpful influence in instigating reform 
than the type brought to the front under the sys- 
tem which Mr. Osborne introduced at Sing Sing. 
The matter, of course, is open to dispute: 
Mr. Osborne claims and apparently exhibits 
remarkable cases of transformed character; 
the Deer Island Institution similarly pro- 
duces an encouraging balance sheet. Out of 
all these experiments im a difficult field perhaps 
some permanent plan of prison reform will 
ultimately develop. 


Preserving the Materials of History 


HE condition of newspaper files in most 

American public libraries has long been 

a matter of anxiety to those who are 
interested in the history of their country. For 
the daily papers, if used with intelligence, will 
form perhaps the most valuable material out 
of which, fifty years from now, the historian 
will picture the present age. In a sense news- 
papers are inexact and untrustworthy and so 
are unsafe guides; in a wider sense they. are 
models of truthfulness. Their hastily assem- 
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bled statements of fact must always be verified; 
but the impressions which they give of the in- 
fluences that really control American life—its 
aspirations, its emotions, the mental state of 
the people, popular taste, the emphasis which 
any generation lays upon particular move- 
ments, the estimation in which it holds par- 
ticular men—are really the things that permit 
one age to understand another. Probably 
the most vivid piece of historical writing in 
English is that animated description of fifteen 
years of English life which Macaulay called 
“The History of England’; and one of Macau- 
lay’s chief sources of information were the news- 
papers, pamphlets, and other ephemeral out- 
givings of the declining Stuart era. 

To the American Macaulay of 1975 the 
present-day newspapers will be similarly indis- 
pensable. But, unless the libraries find some 
way of preserving these materials, they will not 
be ready to his hand. Modern pulp paper has 
been a great educational force in that it has 
filled every American home with a vast amount 
of reading matter. But this reading matter 
rapidly degenerates with time. After a few 
years present-day newspapers become almost 
useless; in a few decades they have all but dis- 
integrated. However, the New York Public 
Library holds forth some encouragement. In 
June, 1916, it began experimenting with the file 
of the New York World. The method was to 
paste a sheet of Japanese paper on every. page; 
Japanese paper being transparent, the type is 
completely visible and yet it is impervious to 
the several agencies that destroy newsprint. 
The result has been so satisfactory that other 
of the great New York dailies are now being 
preserved in the same way. The newspapers so 
protected, the library reports, will last inde- 
finitely; they can be rebound; and constant 
handling apparently gives no evidence of wear. 
Thus the newspaper record of the vital period 
in American life from 1916 on is preserved for 
the historian, so far as the ‘New York World 
can provide it. 








AMERICAN INVESTORS 
AND FOREIGN BONDS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor p's Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


MERICAN investors are __ steadily 
buying more and more foreign se- 
curities and the United States has 
succeeded England as the world 
centre for investment capital. On 

this page is a diagram 
based on figures compiled 
by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and 
the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, com- 
paring the volume of sales 
of foreign securities in 
New York and London 
by four months’ periods 
since the beginning of 
1921. It shows that the 
foreign security sales in 
the United States in the 
first four months of this 
year were practically 
twice those in Great 
Britain. It also shows 
the growing appetite of 
American investors for 
foreign securities. 

This is an encouraging 
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finance, which has this relationship to foreign 
trade, is the position that Great Britain has 
held for a hundred years since the Napoleonic 
wars. In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies, the English people had taken some steps 


in foreign investment. 
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Century created a de- 
mand for capital at home 
with which to buy ma- 
chinery, build factories, 
and develop coal mines, 
and prolonged wars forced 
the British Government 
to borrow heavily at home 
and abroad. Dutch capi- 
talists took advantage of 
this situation to invest at 
high rates of interest in 
British securities and in 
British commercial and 
industrial enterprises. 
Amsterdam was then the 
chief financial centre of 
the world. Great Britain 
was still a borrowing na- 








development from a na- 
tional viewpoint, for only 
by increasing our invest- 
ments abroad can we in- 
crease our exports of 
goods to foreign countries. 
The money that we lend 


But the industrial revo- 
lution of the Eighteenth 
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SALES OF FOREIGN SECURITIES IN NEW 
YORK AND LONDON 


Based on figures compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the London Joint City and 
Midland Bank 


tion at the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
With the Napoleonic 
wars, however, came a 
change. A historian says 
of this period: “At the 
end of the war the in- 


is largely converted into 
goods here and it is the goods that we export. 
Thus foreign loans engage American capital and 
American labor at home. Before the war we 
were Europe’s debtor and sent goods in pay- 
ment of our debts, our capital and labor being 
employed in the production of them; now that 
we are a creditor nation we either must loan 
money abroad or take back more goods than 
we send out. 

The position that we now hold in world 


dustrial capacity of Eng- 
land had been expanded, a sizeable merchant 
marine had been built, and the people had 
learned how to save money. There began 
immediately a rapid development of British 
foreign investment. Carried forward by the 
same spirit which had enabled them to over- 
come Napoleon, the people of the British Isles 
took the utmost advantage of their expanded 
productive capacity and of their experience in 
saving and investing. Important loans were 
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made to the continental countries which had 
suffered the most from the long years of war, 
and foreign holdings of British bonds and stocks 
were bought back from the Dutch and others.” 

Then began the great expansion of England’s 
foreign trade which continued almost without 
interruption up to the recent war. There 
followed the extension of British investments 
into South America, into French and Belgian 
railway securities, into canal, railway, and 
government bonds of this country. The 
rapid extension of our highways of transporta- 
tion in the ’50s and ’60s would not have been 
possible without the aid of the savings of Eng- 
lish investors. Their investments also ex- 
tended to the British Colonies, to South Africa, 
to the Far East, and helped in the development 
of those countries. On the London Stock Ex- 
change to-day there is a greater number of 
foreign and colonial securities than domestic 
issues. 

The World War has given to us the opportu- 
nity that the Napoleonic wars gave to England. 
It has brought to us a third of the world’s gold 
supply and has made us the great reservoir of 
capital and credit. Although efforts to stimu- 
late foreign financing by establishment of great 
financing organizations have largely failed, yet 
the American investor, and largely the small 
investor, acting individually, is now absorbing a 
large amount of foreign securities and is help- 
ing to solve the problem of our international 
future. Last year he took 784 million dollars 
worth of foreign securities and in the first four 
months of this year he took 524 million dollars 
worth. It is expected that by the end of this 
year American investors will have $600,000,000 
invested in South American government issues 
alone. 

One of the recent developments has been the 
offering of foreign railroad and industrial bonds 
in this country. Such offerings have a more di- 
rect bearing on our foreign trade than the 
government issues. In undeveloped countries 
such loans return to the lending country many- 
.fold the amount of capital involved. Sir 
George Paish estimated that the foreign capital 
invested in this country bore fruit in an increase 
in annual production of wealth of at least 
twenty times the amount we paid in interest, 
This increase in wealth meant increased buying 
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power and greater demand for the products of 
the lending countries that returned to them 
much more than the interest they received on 
the loans. Better than tariff protection, which 
increases prices and restricts foreign markets, 
is investment abroad, which extends markets 
and keeps the balance of trade in our favor. 

The individual investor, however, does not 
buy foreign securities in order to extend our 
trade, and should not. It would be well 
for him as an individual to study the exper- 
ience of English investors in this matter. 
While there is no question that its foreign in- 
vestments have paid Great Britain well, es- 
pecially those that have gone into the most 
risky enterprises in their development stages, 
yet a large amount of these foreign securities 
are not now paying their interest and indi- 
vidual investors have therefore lost money in 
them. It would be well for Americans who 
are buying foreign securities to study the re- 
ports of the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders, a British organization for the pro- 
tection of the interests of foreign security 
holders, which compiles elaborate records re- 
garding the economic and financial conditions 
of the various states with whose bonds it has 
had occasion to deal on account of defaults or 
other developments affecting the interests of 
British holders. This organization reports the 
astounding fact that of all foreign government 
bond issues floated at various times in the Eng- 
lish market almost 9 billion dollars worth are 
now in default as to principal and the ar- 
rears of interest amount to more than 2 billion 
dollars. 

We know also that French investments in 
Russia, including both government and private 
loans made before the revolution, totaled more 
than 4 billion dollars. The lesson from this 
for the American investor in foreign securities 
is that he should diversify his selections among 
them. He will continue to be attracted to 
these issues by the high yields they offer, and 
it is well for the country that he should, but he 
should distribute his risk among them. By 
buying them on the recommendation of invest- 
ment houses that enjoy the best reputations for 
conservatism and by well diversifying his se- 
lection of them he is not likely to regret his 
entrance into the foreign investment field. 























A TARIFF TO RAISE THE COST OF LIVING 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff the Highest Protection Ever Offered. How and 
Where It Will Raise the Cost of the Necessities of Life to American Consumers 


By REUBEN A. LEWIS, JR. 


“A bill to raise the cost of living, to hamper foreign 
trade, and to retard the return of prosperity.” 


UCH a title would be more appropriate 
for the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
than the pleasing and conventional 
platitudes with which the framers 
have sponsored it “A bill to provide 

revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

The tariff, in the making ever since the Re- 
publicans came into full power, has had a 
hard struggle for the spotlight. Long over- 
shadowed by tax revision, treaties, and the 
soldiers’ bonus, it has finally emerged from the 
cloister of the Senate Committee on Finance 
and has taken its place at the head of the Ad- 
ministration’s legislative programme. With 
more than two thousand proposed amend- 
ments, it would hardly be recognized as the 
same bill as that which passed the House of 
Representatives last summer. The famous 
American Valuation plan, which for the first 
time in our tariff history sought to base duties 
on the comparable domestic commodities 
instead of the foreign invoice price, has been 
discarded. The rates, so high that the bill 
was invested with the sobriquet of “Fordney’s 
Folly,” have been shifted and changed helter- 
skelter. The more moderate views of the 
world’s greatest deliberative body have been 
reflected in more conservative imposts. The 
free list, from which so many commodities 
were stricken, has regained some of its erst- 
while items. 

Although tempered by the sobering views of 
the more grizzled statesmen in the Senate, the 
tariff bill will stand out as the utmost in pro- 
tection. The farmer, for the first time, has 
joined hands with the infant industries, the 
adolescent manufactures, and the venerable 
Institutions of the land, appearing in the fore- 
ground of those whose continued existence is 
said to be threatened without the sheltering 


protection the dominant party has promised. 
While several of the more conservative mem- 
bers have counselled delay and the majority, 
to all appearances, is lacking in enthusiasm, 
the Republican machine has decided to press 
on to a conclusion. The One Big Push before 
adjournment is to pass the measure before 
repairing from Washington to the scenes of 
the fall political campaigns. 

The tariff, shoved to the background in re- 
cent years by taxation as a reason for a change 
in administrations, will be one of the out- 
standing issues—perhaps the dominant issue 
—in the fall elections. Senator Underwood, 
the minority leader, early in May challenged 
the Republicans to make the tariff the issue 
upon which the electorate would be asked to 
pass judgment. While there has always been 
two schools of thought as to whether or not a 
protective tariff should be adopted at any 
time, it can hardly be gainsaid that there are 
compelling arguments to challenge the ad- 
visability of action now with world conditions 
still unsettled, no danger of a destructive flood 
of imports even faintly apparent, and the 
country industrially on the upgrade. Whole 
pages of protest, indeed, have been read into 
the Congressional Record from rock-ribbed 
Republican and independent newspapers in- 
veighing against the tariff change as an ill- 
timed move. But with a foolish consistency 
not always the hobgoblin of the Administra- 
tion’s best minds, the majority, definitely com- 
mitted to the adoption of a new tariff, has 
stumbled on toward something, which from 
this distance resembles a precipice more than 
it does a new prosperity. 

Out of the welter of endless controversy, 
one fact stands in splendid isolation. The 
rates in the McCumber bill, though measur- 
ably lower than those adopted by the House 
of Representatives last July, are higher than 
any ever enacted into law. Senator Simmons, 
the ranking minority member of the powerful 
Committee on Finance, has contended that 
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THE COST OF WOOLEN 
GOODS WILL INCREASE 


the rates are 40 per cent. above the level of 
those in the Payne-Aldrich bill. It is in- 
contestably true that every one of the fourteen 
schedules is higher than in the Underwood law. 
Compared with the high-water-mark of pro- 
tection as symbolized by the act of 1909, the 
rates on cotton goods, woolens, and textiles 
are, on the whole, lower. However, the 
metals schedule is markedly higher, silks are 
taxed as real luxuries, while duties on medi- 
cines and chemicals have soared to new heights. 
A selective embargo on dyes has been voted 
for the first year, with the condition that it 
may be continued for two years if the President, 
in his judgment, thinks the tariff wall must be 
kept up to protect the war-born industry. 

An analysis of the pending bill reflects the 
changing and fluctuating conditions under 
which it was framed. While the underlying 
principle is that of protection, there does not 
seem to have been any orderly or scientific 
basis upon which the rates were determined. 
The Payne-Aldrich tariff, which President 
Taft admiringly described as the “best tariff 
ever,’ was founded upon the doctrine of 
equalizing the costs of production. The Un- 
derwood bill of 1913 was conceived to provide 
a “competitive tariff.’”” The McCumber bill 


was designed to “afford protection to American 
industries and permit them to pay wages suf- 
ficient to enable our workmen to maintain 
an American standard of living; to maintain 
essential industries created as a result of the 
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war and considered vital to the future indus- 
trial independence of the American people”’; 
and “to protect the American market and 
preserve domestic competition and at the 
same time permit fair competition from other 
countries.” In the quest of a happy descrip- 
tive term, the supporters of this all-embracing 
bill have sought to give it the popular label 
of the “All-American tariff’? because they 
contend that, for the first time, all sections of 
the nation are given their share of protection. 

The most extraordinary feature of the pend- 
ing legislation is the provision, adopted in re- 
sponse to President Harding’s message for a 
way “to make for flexibility and elasticity so 
that rates may be adjusted to meet unusual 
and changing conditions which cannot ac- 
curately be anticipated.’”’ Without a prece- 
dent, this administrative section endows the 
President with authority to increase duties on 
any commodities up to 50 per cent. above the 
established rates; to transfer articles from the 
free list to the dutiable list; and to substitute 
a proclaimed American valuation for the for- 
eign invoice value as a basis for levying duties. 
By investing the President with such wide 
powers, it is claimed that the tariff would be 
“removed from politics” because the execu- 
tive, before acting, would be guided by a pains- 
taking study made by the nominally non- 
partisan Tariff Commission. Inasmuch as 
this continues, instead of ends, the long as- 
sailed “tariff uncertainty,’ it will be adopted, 
if at all, only after a bitter and stubborn fight. 
The business interests of the country have 
taken none too kindly to the idea of this sword 
of Damocles dangling from the ceiling of the 
new tariff structure. So long as the constitu- 
tion provides that all bills for the raising of 
revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the party system survives, there 
seems to be little hope of escape from the 
situation where politics instead of ratiocinative 
processes determine what the rates of import 
duties shall be. 

There are three distinct trends discernible 
in the bill—advalorem rates have been re- 
placed in innumerable instances by specific 
duties; the free list has been greatly reduced; 
custom duties have gone sky-rocketing on two 
great classes of imports, agricultural products 
and manufactures, especially those which 
normally come from German and Central 
European nations now having depreciated cur- 
rencies. 
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A Tariff to Raise the Cost of Living 


But that which is more compelling in popular 
interest is the fact that materially higher rates 
are to be applied on the commonest necessities 
of life. American industries, reliant upon 
foreign markets for the absorption of their 
surplus, are concerned vitally with the new 
levies on raw materials How is this going 
to affect the consumer’s pocketbook? With 
dearer crude materials, how is the American 
manufacturer going to meet the competition 
in the foreign field? 

While the tariff has been hailed as a wonder- 
working nostrum that may be expected to pre- 
vent the wage of the American workman from 
being lowered and at the same time guarantee 
the American manufacturer a materially higher 
return for his products, the minority is pro- 
claiming that this era of super-protection will 
be created through a tax of billions laid on the 
backs of the consuming public. Indeed, at 
the same time that Senator McCumber was 
fervently informing his colleagues, “I do not 
think that this bill will raise the cost of living 
a dollar,”” Senator Walsh, Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was estimating that the high duties, 
soaring beyond the notorious Payne-Aldrich 
bill, would add twenty-one billion dollars an- 
nually to the cost of living. Inasmuch as the 
nation’s payroll has been computed to be not 
more than eight billion dollars a year, it is 
reasonable to deduce that the truth lies some- 
where between the two specious limits. 

The cost of living is going up. The question 
is: how much? 

Even the most meticulous survey of column 
upon column of rates, with their maze of ad 
valorems, specifics, and compounds, affords 
little that is concrete to the popular mind. 
It is virtually impossible to estimate the extent 
in percentages the rates have advanced. The 
difficulty is that, in order to make any com- 
parison, the base used must be ad valorem. 
In one bill, there are ad valorem customs— 
say 10 per cent. of the value of the import. In 
the other, specific rates—assume 5 cents a 
yard—have been substituted. Compound 
rates, a combination of the two, further com- 
plicate the computation. In the process of 
conversion, a definite valuation must be 
placed upon the article for which the duty is 
to be collected. While a precise contrast is 
perhaps desirable, it is such a precarious task 
that not even the Government’s actuary or 
the Tariff Commission has ventured upon the 
hazardous estimate. Some rates are purely 
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ornamental and meaningless. Others add a 
definite cost to the whole domestic consump- 
tion. So long as the inexorable law of supply 
and demand operates and industries gauge 
their prices with the idea of getting the maxi- 
mum return, no one can definitely foresay 
what the results will be. The prophet walks 
on uncertain ground in this sphere, for higher 
tariff rates do not necessarily mean higher 
costs. When the Emergency Tariff Act in 
1921 raised the duty on sugar, one of the most 
staple articles, from 1 cent to 1.6 cents, it 
declined to the lowest level in thirty years. 

A measurable appreciation of what striking 
advances are destined to come, however, may 
be had by contrasting the hundreds of rates 
in the McCumber bill running above 4o per 
cent. with the corresponding items of the 
present law. Pertinently relative is the fact 
that the average ad valorem duty, based upon 
imports actually brought in for consumption 
during 1921, was just 11.95 per cent. This 
represented an inflation over 6.49 per cent. for 
the preceding year and 6. 52 per cent. for 1919. 
The increases, while not consistent with any 
rule, have been pretty general. Pointing out 
that the McCumber bill had doubled the rate 
on dolls and toys while providing an increase 
from 30 to 60 per cent. on tombstones, Senator 
Underwood reminded the Senate that the 
Republican party had placed a tax on every- 
thing from the cradle to the grave. 

The essence of protective duties is that the 
price of the domestic supply will be raised by 
the amount of the customs levied on the im- 
ports. Perhaps there are no two staple com- 


WHAT A SHOCK IF THE 
MILLINER MADE A 
PRICE AND THEN 
ADDED 50 PER CENT. 
“FOR THE TARIFF” 
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modities, in normal times, which have responded 
more faithfully to this rule than wool and sugar. 
The United States produces 300,000,000 pounds 
of wool and consumes more than 600,000,000 
pounds. With wool free under the Underwood 
bill, the new schedule 11—for the iniquitous 
letter K of the Payne-Aldrich tariff has been 
obliterated—provides for a duty of 33 cents a 
pound on scoured wool. Before the Senate 
started the debate on the wool schedule, two 
advances had been marked up on all-wool 
fabrics by the largest American manufacturer. 
Toa peopleconsuming91.5 pounds per capita, 
the price of sugar is not a 
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duty foreign, supplies nearly half of the 
market demand. The cost of production in 
Cuba plus the duty more or less governs the 
price at which the consumer may purchase his 
sugar, so that there is a direct relation between 
what the American buyer pays and the duty 
that is fixed. Sugar and wool are the favorite 
exhibits of what a protective tariff costs be- 
cause the reckoning is so simple. The same 
analogy might, however, be followed on a 
myriad of commodities, which must attribute 
part of their sales price to the tariff. 

Here are the rates on foodstuffs: 








small item in living costs. 
Of the four andahalf million 
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Wheat flour . 

Corn meal, etc. . 
Oatmeal, etc. . 

Fish, canned . 
Apples... 
Plums and prunes 
SO aaa 
Walnuts, unshelled . 
Potatoes, Irish : 
Macaroni, etc. 
Cattle. §. 

Fresh beef 

Fresh pork ; 
Bacon and hams . 


tons consumed annually, the 
domestic beet and sugar cane 
industries contribute a bare 
million tons. The Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands, 
which are given the conces- 
sion of sending in their out- 
put duty free, help satisfy 
the American sweet tooth, 
while Cuba, with a slight 
preferential over the full- 


Sea 
Cheese. ‘ 
Poultry. . 
aaa ee 
Almonds, unshelled . 
Cocoanuts. ; 


Milk, condensed or evaporated. 


78c. cwt. 
30. 100 Ibs. 


45¢. 196 Ib. bbl. 
Free 
goc. 100 Ibs. 


30¢. 100 Ibs. 
15 to 25% 
1oc. bu. 
1oc. bu. 
4c. Ib. 
ac. Ib. 


25% 20% 
4oc. 100 Ibs. Sa Sts 
1c. Ib. 
30% 
25c. bu. 
25c. bu. 
14¢c. Ib. 
3c. Ib. 
25c. 60 Ibs. 
$ a aa i 
2 hd. to 27%c. 
14¢c. Ib. 
14c. Ib. 
4c. Ib. 
ac. Ib. 
6c. Ib. 
6c. Ib. 
5c. Ib. 
5c. doz 


4c. lb. 
Free 


300. bu. 


Free 
1c. Ib. 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 


25. 60 Ibs. 


ac: Ib. 

13 to 2c. lb. 
34Cc. lb. 
8c. Ib. 
ac. 1b. 

Free 1 to 19c. 

2c. Ib. 8c. Ib. 

20% 

ac; ib. 

Free 

3c. Ib. 

Free 


5c. Ib. to 25% 
6c. Ib. 


8c. doz. 
5c. Ib. 
$c. each 

















THE CONVERSATION 
OF THE NATION IS 
GOING TO TURN 
FROM HOW DRY IT IS 
TO HOW HIGH IT IS 


The tariff, like other indirect taxes, is pain- 
less. It is interesting to specilate what would 
happen if the purchasers of imported com- 
modities were required to pay directly out of 
their pockets the taxes, which in a pyramided 
form are passed on by the obliging middlemen. 
Suppose shops and stores tacked on to the bills, 
in just the same fashion that the erstwhile 
nuisance taxes were collected, imposts amount- 
ing to half of the sales price. Fancy what ex- 
clamations would come when sales prices of 
articles in common usage were swelled 50 per 
cent. 

Here are some of the customs that are 
coming to revive that once far heralded phrase, 
the h. c. of I.: 








ON ARTICLES 
OF WEARING 
APPAREL 


Cotton . 
Sak. Cs 
Woolen . 


THE MCCUMBER DUTY 





60% 
60% 
From 26 cents plus 40% to 49 cents plus 55% a pound 


ON FABRICS 
AND CLOTHS 





Cotton . 
Silkk. . 
Woolen . 


40 to 50% 
or 


55/0 
From 4o cents plus 50% to 49 cents plus 55% a pound 
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In pre-war times, there 
were large imports of cheap 
cotton stockings, gloves, 


CONGRESS IS ENERGETIC- 
ALLY ERECTING A HIGH WALL 
THAT WILL EFFECTUALLY 





and other wearing apparel 
that were absorbed by peo- 
ple of most moderate means. 
Now, by the dozen, the 
cheapest glove must pay a 
duty of $3, the lowest priced 
stocking 70 cents, and the 
coarsest undergarment a 
rate of 40 cents. Table, 
household, and kitchen 
utensils are assessed at 50 
per cent. of their value. 
The most common china is 
listed at 55 percent. Knives, 
reflecting the meteoric rates 
in the cutlery schedule that 
run as high as 400 per cent., 
are taxed at from 2 to 60 


LIMIT OUR COMMERCE 
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cents each plus 60 per cent. 
ad valorem. Scissors must 
pay 10 cents plus 55 per 
cent. a pair. The customs 
on clocks is half their value. 

What a shock milady 
would suffer from head to foot when the milliner 
added 50 per cent. on a trimmed straw hat 
from Paris, while the perfumer tacked on 60 
per cent. for a whiff of lilac, the furrier made 
a simple addition of 50 per cent. for a stole, 
and the bootery figured 60 per cent. extra for a 
smart pair of shoes! 

And thus it goes. 

The conversation of the nation is going to 
turn from “how dry it is” to “how high it is” 
unless all signs fail. . 

As the national mind goes beyond the three 
mile limit, there is another consideration. 
The view that the world from an economic 
standpoint is indivisible is becoming more 
firmly fixed. The farmer has seen what it 
means when the purchasing power of the best 
customer for his surplus is impaired. The 
manufacturing industry, vastly overexpanded 
during the war-time boom, realizes that there 
must be a sharp contraction in its output un- 
less a foreign market is found for this excess. 
There is nothing more patent, as long as 
exchange is the basis of world commerce, that 
we cannot sell unless we buy. 

In trade orientation, the United States faces 
changed conditions. Before the World War 
the balance of trade ran from $50,000,000 to 


$60,000,000 a month against America. We 
were a debtor nation. With the war the golden 
tide turned. While Congress is engaged in 
the seemingly indeterminable debate as to how 
high the tariff wall should be raised, a reckon- 
ing shows that the Allied governments owe us 
eleven billion dollars. Secretary of Com- 
merce Herbert Hoover estimates that American 
capital has poured its resources into foreign 
countries to the extent of four billion dollars 
since the Armistice. Even the most confirmed 
optimist in his dotage would scarcely expect 
all the Allies to refund their indebtedness under 
the restrictions laid down by Congress. Surely 
it is too much to hope for eventual repayment 
if we are to throw up barriers to trade at this 
stage and thereby lose the benefit of the in- 
creasing productivity of Europe. 

So insistent and repeated has been the cry 
that we must increase our export trade that it 
would seem every stimulus would be given to 
effect such an end and every obstacle, as far 
as possible, removed. And yet there is one 
striking feature in the proposed tariff bill that 
is of more than passing consequence—the 
number of high duties that have been levied on 
raw materials. It would seem that the framers 
of the law had overlooked a pertinent truth. 
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WITH A TARIFF ON 
TOYS AND TOMB- 
STONES—AND MANY 
OTHER COMMODI- 
TIES—ATTENTION 
HAS BEEN CALLED 
TO THE FACT THAT 
THERE IS A TAX ON 
EVERYTHING FROM 
THE CRADLE— 


American foreign trade consists principally of 
three great classes of commodities—agricul- 
tural products, cotton, wheat, and grain; 
patented articles, typewriters, harvesting ma- 
chinery, moderate priced automobiles, and 
comparable products of inventive genius, and 
manufactured commodities. And yet, raw ma- 
terials, from which these articles are fashioned, 
have been lifted from the free list and placed 
on schedules where they must pay duty and 
enhance the cost of the finished product. 

In many lines of manufacturing, the United 
States outstrips the world. Yankee ingenuity, 
coupled with big scale production, has enabled 
American industries to win what has promised 
to be a firm hold on certain widely distributed 
markets. The American shoe literally walks 
around the globe. This country, now the 
leading manufacturer of footwear, has wrested 
from Great Britain the rank of the first export- 
ing nation. In 1920 the American factories 
sent out boots and shoes valued at $67,144, 
542. The decline in foreign purchasing power 
was reflected in a great drop in 1921. With 
Great Britain striving to regain her former 
position and other foreign nations importing 
the machinery which is largely responsible 
for American supremacy, it is manifest that 
the competition will become increasingly keen. 
At this juncture the McCumber bill proposes 
to transfer hides from the free list and thus 
insure higher costs of the raw materials which 
compose the heels and soles of shoes. 


The gospel of cleanliness has been vastly 
aided by American soap, which has won repu- 
tation in the most distant lands. The toilet 
soap, as well as the household variety, has 
contributed to the balance of trade. There 
are four vegetable oils that enter largely into 
the production of this common _ necessity— 
those extracted from the soya bean, the cocoa- 
nut, the palm, and the cotton seed. Removed 
from the free list in the Underwood bill, these 
vegetable oils have been assessed handsomely. 
The soap industry supplies 99 per cent. of the 
American consumption and produces more 
than $300,000,000 worth of these needed 
articles annually. 

The expansion of the steel and iron industry 
during the last decade is one of the com- 
mercial epics. The amazing development of 
the automotive industry has created a new 
customer of vast proportions for the American 
plants, while the emergency shipbuilding 
programme, launched by the Shipping Board, 
forced the mills to enlarge their activities. 
Before the war, when the Underwood tariff 
cut down the protective duties, the American 
steel and iron mills proved that they could 
produce these basic materials more cheaply 
than they could be imported. Profiting from 
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the World War, the steel interests have reached 
out into the foreign markets and are entrenched 
for the struggle to hold on as Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Britain seek to regain their old 
customers. Of all the alloys used in the mak- 
ing of steel, ferromanganese is required in the 


largest quantity. Free under the Underwood . 


law, a duty of $2.50 a ton is now proposed. 
Magnesite, an essential refractory, and vir- 
tually all of the other alloys which impart the 
various special qualities to highgrade steels, 
have been lifted from the free list and placed 
upon the swollen roster of dutiable commodi- 
ties. The cargoes of steel and iron, which 
have been dispatched from American ports, 
have always constituted a respectable part of 
our foreign trade. Government records re- 
veal that, even in 1913, we exported approxi- 
mately ten times as much in manufactures of 
steel and iron as the nation imported. In 
1920, for the third time, 
the volume surpassed the 
billion dollar mark. 

The automobile tire in- 
dustry is another example 
of how America has strode 
to the front. During 1920 
the factories shipped more 
than fifty million dollars worth of tires abroad. 
A slump reduced the volume to sixteen millions 
last year. Here again, the tariff framers are 
making mischief. Of all the Egyptian long 
staple cotton that comes into our ports about 
80 per cent. is consumed in the making of 
fabrics for tires. The agricultural block, led 
by the Arizona and California Senators, is 
demanding a duty of 7 cents a pound on 
Egypt’s foremost offering to the United States 
and its abdication from the favored position 
previously accorded raw materials. 

Another peculiar twist is observed in the 
machinery schedule. The national inventive 
genius has never glowed brightly enough to 
beat the English in the creation of textile ma- 
chinery. It tops the import list. In order to 
obtain the novelties in design and manufacture, 
the American industry must bring in these 
patented machines regardless of cost. Singu- 
larly, the tariff rate is highest on this produc- 
tive article through which our mills enjoy a 
wide overseas market for the finished goods. 

And thus it goes with many of the other in- 
dustries which have applied the spurs to 
their sides and have sought to speed past the 
barrier in the export race. 
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THE PRICE OF 
f SUGAR IS NOT 
fj] A SMALL ITEM 
m” IN LIVING 


A mere scanning of the nature of our im- 
ports and exports serves to show the impor- 
tance of our industries, sending out finished 
products to the world marts in competition 
with the other great exporting nations, not 
being burdened with dearer raw materials. 
Congress, imbued with a generous spirit that 
has a sardonic guise, has been consistent. 
Not only has it proposed high duties on the 
raw materials which we import but it has com- 
pensated by declaring that the finished prod- 
ucts—which we export and do not import— 
must pay proportional rates. 

The drawback, drafted to permit the manu- 
facturer to escape the payment of customs on 
raw materials entering into exports, has strik- 
ing, if not nullifying, imperfections. Even 
if full advantage were taken of this feature, it 
would afford only a partial restoration of 
duties, because the Government deducts at 
least one per cent. No allowance is made, 
either, for a return on the invested capital, 
frozen during the period of conversion from 
the crude to finished state. The rub is that 
only the actual importer can later claim the 
drawback, while the joker is that he must prove 
to the satisfaction of the Treasury that all of 
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The object of the permanent tariff is 
to raise the prices at which American 
manufacturers sell their goods. While 
the sponsors of the legislation are frankly 


the imported raw materials entered di- 
rectly into the goods shipped overseas. 

The rigid inflexibility of the system 
ignores the fact that the manufacturer is 


seldom the agent 
through which the for- 
eign sale is made and 
fails to take cognizance 
of the machinery that 
has been set up. Im- 
agine the plight that an 
importer of manganese 
would have in gaining a 
drawback on watch 
springs! It is another 
fine theory shattered 
against the stern wall of 
business practice. 
Thecold figures of the 
Department of Com- 





THE AMERICAN 
SHOE LITERALLY 


merce for 1921 reveal in significant divisions 
why duties on raw materials are a menace to 


our foreign trade: 
SUMMARY STATEMENT 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 





GROUPS 


1921 





IMPORTS 
Free of duty: 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured . 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing. 
Manufactures ready for consumption ; 
Miscellaneous . > bs 


Total free of duty 


Dutiable: 
Crude materials for use in manufacturing . . 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 
Manufactures ready for consumption . 
Miscellaneous . Sit he ee 


Total dutiable 


Free and dutiable: 
Crude materials for use in manufacturing . 
Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 
Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured 
Manufactures for further use in manufacturing 
Manufactures ready for consumption : 
Miscellaneous were. Be os 


Total imports of merchandise . 
Per cent. of free . a 


EXPORTS 

Domestic: 

Crude materials for use in manufacturing . 

Foodstuffs in crude condition, and food animals 

Foodstuffs partly or wholly manufactured : 

Manufactures for further use in reas 

Manufactures ready for — 

Miscellaneous “ 


Total domestic 


Dollars 
747,812,561 
260,362,031 

53,960,736 

219,733,870 
268,013,182 
12,308,775 





1,562, 191,155 


105,272,186 
43,605,614 
314,881,920 
124,298,064 
350,913,970 
7,862,494 





946,834,248 








853,084,747 
303,067,645 
368,842,656 
344,031,934 
618,927,152 

20,171,269 





2,509,025,403 





984,025,577 
692,166,371 
669,703,375 
399,879,573 
1,625,401 ,862 
7,846,072 





4,379,023,730 








Foreign. 


Total exports . 


106,098,966 


4,485,122,696 








Excess of exports . 





1,976,097,293 








willing to admit that 
the bill will fail in its 
purposes unless these 
results are achieved, 
they are not so out- 
spoken when questioned 
as to its effect upon the 
cost of living. Senator 
McCumber has declared 
that one of the chief ob- 
jects is to prevent the 
industries from lowering 
the wages now paid to 


WALKS AROUND their workmen. Pre- 
THE WORLD 


senting statistics, which 
he claimed showed that 


wages were 105 per cent. above the pre-war 
level while the manufacturers were selling their 
products at an advance of only 4o per cent., 


the successor to the mantle of the 
late Boies Penrose contended that, 
only by enabling the manufacturers 
to get more for their goods, could 
the high wage scale survive. The 
debate in Congress thus far has been 
singularly devoid of predictions that 
the passage of the tariff bill will raise 
wages; on the other hand, there has 
been no denial that it will increase 
the costs of the most common neces- 
saries of life at least when they pass 
from the plants of the manufacturers. 

Thomas O. Marvin, Chairman of 
the bi-partisan United States Tariff 
Commission holds to the view that 
the public will not bear the burden 
of these increased costs. Pointing 
to the wide differential between the 
price that the manufacturer gets for 
different commodities and the figure 
at which these are retailed, Mr. Mar- 
vin insists that this increment will 
be absorbed by the middle men. 
“This bill is designed to raise the 
manufacturers’ prices —not the re- 
tailers’,” he explained. “The vol- 
ume of trade that may accrue to 
American manufacturers by the most 
meagre margin is far greater than 
supposed. It should be remembered 
that we consume from go to 96 
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per cent. of all that we produce. If our in- 
dustries are kept operating on a large scale, 
the purchasing power of the workers is in- 
creased. With more demand, lower unit pro- 
duction costs will come. Thus the cost of 
manufactured articles may be lowered instead 
of raised.” 

Here is how Senator McCumber curiously 
explained how the protection to the inflated 
wage scale was to be applied without loss of the 
ineffable boon to the manufacturers: 

“Let the manufacturer be satisfied with the 
most meagre return on his investment for a 
while, then let the employees increase their 
efficiency to the highest possible degree. Then, 
if the retailer will just follow the manufacturer, 
the great American public, now hungry for 
more and better things, will give employment 
to all to supply its demand, and old-time 
prosperity. will again reign throughout the 
land.” 

President Harding, in one crisp sentence, 
epitomized the Administration’s argument for 
tariff action: “I do not want to build up an 
industry abroad at the expense of one in this 
country.” 

While it would be heresy for any sponsor of 
the proposed tariff to say that it was for rev- 
enue only, the Treasury experts have estimated 
that a yield of at least $350,000,000 a year and 
perhaps $400,000,000 may be expected. This 
return will compare favorably with the $305, 
475,485 in receipts for 1921; $331,231,441 
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in 1920, and $240,774,758 in 1919. Unques- 
tionably the higher rates will tend to keep out 
hundreds of commodities that are now being 
entered at American ports and will confine 
imports more rigorously to the necessities. 

The minority, with an eye to the elections, 
has volubly and tenaciously protested the 
passage of key items in every important para- 
graph that has come up in debate. The 
majority, impatient to adjourn, has charged 
filibuster and needless delay. There is no 
smoke screen to conceal the fact that the tariff 
has become more and more the real issue be- 
tween the two parties. Inasmuch as it seems 
likely at this time that the bill will hardly go 
into effect before the voters go to the polls, 
there will be scant opportunity for even the 
closest observer to appraise its economic ef- 
fects. Unless the champions of the two 
parties undergo a change of faith—and com- 
plexion—it seems likely the electorate will 
hear in one thunderous tone that this wonder- 
working act will restore with amazing alac- 
rity the “old time prosperity” while in an- 
other breath the ominous warning will be 
sounded of hastening ills and the empty din- 
ner pail. 

Like a grim spectre on the field of battle 
rises the fact in political history that no party 
has ever revised the tariff and won the election 
in the same year. Little wonder that boots 
are quaking and hearts beating stoutly on the 
opposing sides of the Senate chamber. 


SALES PRICES ON 

COMMON ARTI- 

CLES WILL BE 
INCREASED 








SOFT COAL:.DIAGNOSIS 
AND PRESCRIPTION 


Some Facts About the Industry, and What Its Chaotic 
but Remediable Condition is Doing to Other Industries 


By J. BARTON NEALEY 


LOSE down 3,000 odd bituminous 

mines, discharge more than 

150,000 coal miners, erect coal 

storage facilities, and organize the 

industry to save the country a 
surplus payroll of $150,000,000 a year, cheapen 
the price of coal to the consumer and give 
the remaining miners a fair living wage. This 
is the slack, conservatively estimated, that 
urgently needs to be taken up in the bituminous 
coal industry right now—the natural expansion 
of consumption would take it up in a few 
years, but the conditions under which the indus- 
try labors will not permit this inasmuch as they 
stimulate the development of additional capac- 
ity at a much faster rate. Therefore, the ex- 
panding demand can never catch up with the 
expanding capacity unless the latter is regu- 
lated. There are approximately 7,000 mines 
producing coal or more than 3,000 too many. 
Demand comes periodically and is thereby in- 
tensified. Prices advance, and the 7,000 mines 
are rushed into full operation. The demand is 
satisfied, prices drop, and many mines close 
down. This causes the average bituminous 
mine to operate on the average of only 215 days 
in the year and only 170 days last year. It 
destroys the morale of the miner and decreases 
his capacity and inclination for work. It peri- 
odically encourages the opening, equipping, and 
staffing of more mines to swell the seasonal and 
unnatural rates of output. Roughly, the coal 
industry works eight months and then closes 
down four. If it wasn’t for these 3,000 surplus 
mines and 150,000 extra miners, the soft coal 
industry could operate continuously on a sound 
economic basis like other industries. 

The steadily recurring strikes are not the 
cause of the demoralization rampant in the 
soft coal industry and their settling one way 
or the other goes no further toward curing the 
situation. Coal goes into consumption prac- 
tically as fast as it is mined. When there is 


less consumption there is less mining. Apply 
this same system to grain and see where the 
country would be. Grain is produced in a few 
short weeks yet its consumption is spread 
evenly over the entire year. What is the an- 
swer? Reservoirs in the form of grain ele- 
vators are provided to store the surplus against 
future demand. Not so the bituminous coal 
industry which is vitally interwoven with our 
economic life and absorbs more than half as 
much again of the country’s transportation as 
the next largest item—manufactures and mer- 
chandise, including steel. Dig it and ship it as 
called for and sleep between orders is the rou- 
tine, and this inefficient system and the present 
strike are seriously impeding the progress of 
general business to-day which was well started 
on its way to recovery. It is one of the world’s 
greatest industries running wild with the Amer- 
ican public at large the sufferer. 

As for the present strike in the bituminous 
coal fields, the greatest in the history of organ- 
ized labor, much has been written pro and con 
according to whether the writer was an operator 
or union leader. To the impartial observer, 
however, it is a simple matter of statistics that 
the miners in the unionized fields that produce 
about 60 per cent. of the country’s coal enjoyed 
last year, in a few districts only, earnings equal 
to more than a fair living wage in spite of the 
fact that they were receiving a unit wage from 
100 to 250 per cent. higher than that paid in 
non-union districts producing the other 40 
per cent. The same would have been true 
of any other industry had it retained an over- 
load of between 30 and 40 per cent. extra labor 
or anywhere near that amount. Statistics 
also show that the check-off system where dues 
and assessments of the union are collected at 
the source, thus enforcing membership, costs 
the consuming public $20,000,000 annually— 
that this same union is now endeavoring to 
thwart the natural law of supply and demand at 
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the expense of the rest of the country by de- 
manding a unit wage so high that it can reduce 
the weekly work period from 48 to 30 hours, 
just 37% per cent., in order that the excess labor, 
now more than a burden on this and all de- 
pendent industries, may be retained, and last, 
but by no means least, that contracts between 
the operators and the miners, even when sanc- 
tioned by the Government of the United States 
are not always held inviolable by either party 
thereto. 

What will be the outcome of the present 
deadlock between the United Mine Workers of 
America and the operators? The outcome has 
little or no bearing on the life of the consuming 
public, but one effect is most momentous and 
consists of a greater expansion than ever before. 
The strike has caused little or no shortage as 
yet because buying has shifted from the union- 
ized fields of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Illinois to the non-union districts of Penn- 
sylvania, Alabama, West Virginia, and certain 
Western states and the less unionized regions 
of Colorado and Kentucky. The diversion 
of demand to the latter regions together with 
higher prices has already given the stimulus 
for opening up still more mines there while de- 
terioration of the many closed union mines 
is setting in. The longer hauls increase trans- 
portation costs materially. As for the outcome 
of the present strike, the answer may be found 
in the migration of union labor to the non- 
union fields and the fact that the non-unionized 
district can mine 75 cents a ton cheaper than 
those in the union regions and that consumers 
are already contracting with the non-union 
mines for next year’s supply. Whatever the 
outcome, there will always be another crisis just 
ahead until the soft coal mining industry is 
established on a sound economic basis through 
proper organization of both the industry as a 
whole and of each mine as a separate unit. 


WASTE 


HE over-expanded condition of the indus- 

try is directly reflected in wasteful methods 

of mining and haulage, and lack of modern 
equipment and storage facilities is prevalent. 
These, however, require the expenditure of 
much capital, and capital is not attracted to an 
industry that is over-expanded and subject to 
destructive competition within and burdened 
with an overload of labor amounting to from 
30 to 40 per cent. Restriction of production 
can be brought about only through individual 
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relinquishment. consolidations, or an act of 
Congress. The last two are feasible. Author- 
ity could be given the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to refuse additional railroad spurs 
and interstate rates to operators developing 
new territory unless an actual need for ad- 
ditional capacity for the district served could 
be proved. 

Consolidation of all the mines in a single 
merger, would, of course, be the ideal remedy. 
Such a merger would keep in operation only 
enough properties just to supply the demand 
with a continuous rate of output. Production 
would be concentrated at those mines where 
the highest efficiency of operation could be 
attained. The geographical distribution of 
the active mines would be such as to supply 
the different sections of the country with a 
minimum of freight to pay. Storage facilities 
would be provided to take the product of the 
mines in times of slack demand and from which 
distribution could be made in times of active 
consumption. The operating properties would 
be modernized as to mining methods and 
haulage equipment—that is, the average would 
be brought up to the standard of the best, there- 
by giving the miner a chance to work a full day 
all the year and enable him to gain a living 
wage through larger earnings. The heaviest 
freight movement of the railroads would be 
distributed throughout the year instead of 
being concentrated periodically so as almost to 
dislocate our transportation system. The 30 
or 40 per cent. overload of labor, more than 
150,000 non-productive miners, would be trans- 
ferred to productive fields and their unneces- 
sary maintenance eliminated, thereby reduc- 
ing the cost of coal from this one item alone 
by approximately 30 cents a ton. The costly 
check-off system would be done away with and 
finally overhead would be reduced materially. 
This is the ideal remedy predicated on a benign 
policy of the controlling interests who would 
pass the benefits along to the consumer. It is 
against the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment, however, which has allowed the Sherman 
act to remain on the statute books to prevent 
just such an organization. 

Reverting once more to the strike, Washing- 
ton has taken cognizance of the situation and 
carefully avoiding any of the issues at stake, is 
organizing the active producers and the con- 
sumers for the protection of the latter against 
strike abuses only. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover invited some 500 operators in the non- 
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union fields who are still producing to meet him 
in Washington on May 18th. The subject mat- 
ter handled at this conference was confined ex- 
clusively to distribution and price, while wages 
and hours were not touched upon. Secretary 
Hoover’s idea was simply to prevent a runaway 
market during the present strike by eliminating 
competitive bidding among consumers, and he 
received the codperation of all the operators. 
An expedient was adopted whereby the public 
utilities, the railroads, and the metallurgical 
industry, which represent half the coal con- 
sumption of the country, would purchase and 
allocate their supplies collectively, thereby 
insuring a better distribution, eliminating com- 
petitive bidding, and keeping pricesdown. The 
Garfield levels, adopted by the Fuel Admin- 
istration in 1917-18, were fixed upon as a rea- 
sonable price basis. This unification of pur- 
chase and distribution was to be handled by a 
central committee at Washington, composed of 
operators and government representatives. On 
May 29th, Secretary Hoover called together all 
the operators in the producing districts (about 
1,500) and those controlling 85 per cent. of the 
non-union mines agreed to accept $3.50 a ton 
for run of mine coal as a maximum with dif- 
ferentials fixed according to the Garfield plan. 
This included those coal districts in Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and eastern Ken- 
tucky. The Alabama operators accepted a 
lower rate but those in western Kentucky held 
out for $4.25. Rates for Pennsylvania and 
territory west of the Mississippi River were to 
be taken up later. The plan was temporary and 
would terminate with the strike, while its adop- 
tion was voluntary on the part of the operators 
as there are no laws to cover the situation. Pub- 
licity was the actuating motive for the strict 
adherence of the operators to the findings of 
the central committee. The adoption of the 
Garfield levels would increase prevailing prices 
as a general thing from 15 to 30 cents a ton, but 
this would take the place of a runaway market 
which had already started. With the assur- 
ance that price adjustments would be allowed 
commensurate with wage and cost changes, the 
operators were generally satisfied. That the 
plan would have been 100 per cent. successful 
is indicated by a resolution passed and adopted 
by the National Coal Association in Chicago 
May 25, which reads as follows:— 

“Whereas, the National Coal Association 
earnestly desires to prevent speculation in 
coal, and 
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“Whereas, it is the belief of the National 
Coal Association that wholesalers and retailers 
are also moved by a similar desire and wish, 

“Now therefore be it resolved that the mem- 
bership of the National Coal Association as 
well as all other coal producers, wholesalers, and 
retailers throughout the country are hereby 
urged, 

1. To demand of every purchaser of their 
coal that such billing be given as will guarantee 
the movement of coal so sold directly through 
to an actual coal consumer or to a dealer for 
retail distribution. 

2. That every order taken shall state that 
the coal bought is for direct application to a 
consumer or retail dealer and that such billing 
will be provided, and that the coal when shipped 
will not be resold or re-consigned in speculative 
transactions.” 

Approved and accepted by the operators, it 
has been unconscionably condemned and re- 
jected by the retailers and middlemen, and the 
present indications are that its purpose will be 
defeated. 

From methods for temporarily ameliorating 
strike conditions, we pass to the findings of men 
trained by years of experience to cope with 
just such basic conditions and situations as 
exist in the bituminous coal industry as a whole. 

Engineers of national repute with sympathies 
in neither direction have unqualifiedly stated 
that if all restrictions on the bituminous coal 
industry were removed and the laws of the 
survival of the fittest allowed full play, the 
industry would soon adjust itself on a sound 
economic basis. They give the United Mine 
Workers of America, with its general wage scales 
and the lowering of the capacity for work 
of the men, as one of the greatest restricting 
influences. With this demoralizing influence 
removed, production could be concentrated in 
those mines equipped by both nature and man 
for the highest efficiency of operation; the 
overload of man power could be transferred 
to other fields of endeavor where it is needed, 
and money would be attracted for equipment, 
haulage, and storage facilities and be reasonably 
assured of an adequate return. In addition 
there is dire need of a bureau for the gathering 
and distributing of statistical information such 
as is usually done by trade associations. State 
legislation for accident prevention is also neces- 
sary. As to the drift of miners to other industries 
this would never be accomplished through any 
volition on the part of themen. “Once a miner, 
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always a miner” and the trade when adopted 
is seldom relinquished. In fact, the work is 
much more attractive than that in our other 
great industries and if a little more hazardous, 
this is due in large part to carelessness. There- 
fore, the shift—if such is effected—must be 
accomplished through economic pressure only. 
Last but not least, we come to the extinguish- 
ment of capital through the application of the 
laws of the survival of the fittest. There is 
some $500,000,000 of capital in non-essential 
mines that would have to be written off as a 
loss. This would, of course, entail a heavy 


sacrifice on the part of a fewoperators, but there 


is no reason why the weak, less-diligent, and un- 
fortunate, as well as those who are deliberately 
taking advantage of an abnormal situation, 
should be maintained in ease at the expense of 
the public, if indeed they can be atall. However, 
by far the greater part of the elimination would 
fall among the short term leasers who confine 
themselves to what they term in the western 
metal mines as “highgrading.” That is, they 
gouge out the best and most easily accessible 
coal, leaving the rest in an unrecoverable state, 
and for the most part, lost to the world for- 
ever. 

Summed up in a few words, it amounts to 
this:—the soft coal mines of the country have 
a potential capacity variously estimated at 
from 700,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 tons an- 
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nually while last year the total output 
amounted to only about 400,000,000 tons, and 
yet both mines and miners expected a year’s 
wages for their work. 

As for the shortage, indications point to the 
fact that the non-union fields may possibly be 
able to supply the present consuming demand 
whichis estimated at slightly more than8,000,000 
tons a week. During the first month of the 
strike, the output was about half of that forApril, 
1921. Production has been expanding stead- 
ily ever since the third week in April and for the 
eighth week of the strike amounted to approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 tons, an increase of about 
500,000 tons over the week previous. A con- 
gestion in transportation then developed that 
prevented further increase in output until the 
twelfth week when traffic was again normal- 
ized and the upward rate of production again 
resumed. And the potential capacity of the 
non-union mines is by no means fully engaged 
yet. Stocks on hand at the beginning of the 
strike, April 1st totaled 48,650,000 tons. These 
have been reduced to about 28,000,000 tons 
since, but it is just possible that before the 
danger point is reached, the non-union mines 
will be meeting the wants of the country 100 
per cent. In all fairness, however, it must be 
stated that present consumption is light and 
that the quantity of coal now being mined 
weekly is about 6,000,000 tons below normal. 
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The present instalment brings the Page story to the climax for which the Ambassador bad zeal- 
ously worked since the sinking of the LusiTania in May, 1915. The United States had now cast 
its support to the side of the Allies. Page’s letters describing the welcome given the Americans are 
not only among the most vivid and thrilling of the entire collection, but they display that foresight, 
that ability to look far into the future, which all readers have noted as one of their most startling 
qualities. The picture which he drew, in 1917, of the bankrupt and starving Europe that would 
emerge from the war, reads almost as though written at the present moment. Page’s final judgment 
on President Wilson’s war policy, written April 1, 1917, the day before the President took bis de- 























cisive step against Germany, will likewise have great interest for the historian. 
The September instalment will describe what was perhaps the decisive episode of this period, 
so far as enlisting American participation was concerned—the visit of the Balfour Mission to the 


United States. 
cause. 


Page’s inspiration of this mission was another of bis great services to the Allied 
The chapter discloses, for the first time, the tragic situation of the Allies, in money, army, 


and navy and brings out, as it has never been brought out before, the great service which the United 


HE United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany on 
February 3, 1917. The occasion was a 
memorable one in the American Em- 
bassy in London, not unrelieved by 

atouchof the ridiculous. Alldaylong a nervous 

and rather weary company had waited in the 

Ambassador’s room for the decisive word from 

Washington. Mr. and Mrs. Page, Mr. and Mrs. 

Laughlin, Mr. Shoecraft, the Ambassador’s 

secretary, sat there hour after hour, hardly 





States rendered civilization by entering the war at that particular time —TueE Epirors. 


speaking to one another in their tense expec- 
tation, waiting for the news that would inform 
them that Bernstorff’s course had been run and 
that their country had taken its decision on 
the side of the Allies. Finally, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, the front door bell rang. 
Mr. Shoecraft hurried to meet the visi- 


tor; half way down stairs he met Admiral 
Hall, the head of the British Naval Intelli- 
gence, who was hurrying up to the Ambas- 
sador. 


Admiral Hall, as he spied Mr. Shoe- 
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craft, stopped abruptly and uttered two words: 

“Thank God!’ 

He then went into the Ambassador’s room 
and read a secret code message which he had 
just received from Captain Gaunt, the British 
naval attaché at Washington. It was as 
follows: 

“Bernstorff has just been given his pass- 
ports. I shall probably get drunk to-night!’ 

It was in this way that Page first learned 
that the long tension had passed. 

Page well understood that the dismissal of 
Bernstorff at that time meant war with the 
Central Empires. Had this dismissal taken 
place in 1915, after the sinking of the Lusitanza, 
or in 1916, after the sinking of the Sussex, Page 
believed that a simple break in relations would 
in itself have brought the war to an early end. 
But by February, 1917, things had gone too 
far. For Germany had now decided to stake 
everything upon the chance of winning a quick 
victory with the submarine. Our policy had 
persuaded the Kaiser’s advisers that America 
would not intervene; and the likelihood of 
rapidly starving Great Britain was so great— 
indeed the Germans had reduced the situation 
to a mathematical calculation of success—that 
an American declaration of war seemed to Ber- 
lin to be a matter of no particular importance. 
The American Ambassador in London regarded 
Bernstorff’s dismissal much more seriously. 
It justified the interpretation of events which 
he had been sending to Mr. Wilson, Colonel 
House, and others for nearly three years. If 
Page had been inclined to take satisfaction 
in the fulfilment of his own prophecies, Ger- 
many’s disregard of her promises and the Amer- 
ican declaration of war would have seemed 
an ample justification of his course as Am- 
bassador. 

But Page had little time for such vain com- 
munings. “All that water,’ as he now wrote, 
“has flowed over the dam.” Occasionally 
his mind would revert to the dreadful period 
of “neutrality,” but in the main his activities, 
mental and physical, were devoted to the fu- 
ture, A letter addressed to his son Arthur 
shows how quickly and how sympathetically 
he was adjusting himself to the new prospect. 
His mind was now occupied with ships, food, 
armies, warfare on submarines, and the ap- 
proaching re-settlement of the world. How 
completely he foresaw the part that the United 
States must play in the actual waging of hostili- 
ties, and to what an extent he himself was re- 
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sponsible for the policies that ultimately pre- 
vailed, appears in this letter: 


To Arthur li’. Page 


25 March, 1917, London 
DEAR ARTHUR: 

It’s very hard, not to say impossible, to 
write in these swiftly moving days. Anything 
written to-day is out of date to-morrow—even 
if it be not wrong to start with. The impres- 
sion becomes stronger here every day that we 
shall go into the war ‘with both feet’’—that 
the people have pushed the President over in 
spite of his vision of the Great Peacemaker, 
and that, being pushed over, his idea now will 
be to show how he led them into a glorious 
war in defense of Democracy. That’s my 
reading of the situation, and | hope | am not 
wrong. At any rate, ever since the cail of 
Congress for April 2nd, I have been telegraph- 
ing tons of information and plans that can be 
of use only if we go to war. Habitually they 
never acknowledge the receipt of anything at 
Washington. | don’t know, therefore, whether 
they like these pieces of information or not. 
] have my staff of twenty-five good men getting 
all sorts of warlike information; and | have just 
organized twenty-five or thirty more—the best 
business Americans in London, who are also 
at work. I am trying to get the Government 
at Washington to send over a committee of con- 
ference—a General, an Admiral, a Reserve 
Board man, etc., etc. If they do half the 
things that I recommend, we'll be in at the 
final lickin’ big, and will save our souls yet. 

There’s lots of human nature in this world. 
A note is now sometimes heard here in under- 
tone (Northcliffe strikes it)—that they don’t 
want the Americans in the war. This means 
that if we come in just as the Allies finish the 
job we'll get credit, in part, for the victory, 
which we did little to win! But that’s a minor 
note. The great mass of people do want us in 
quick, hard, and strong—our money and our 
guns and our ships. 

A gift of a billion dollars! to France will 
fix Franco-American history all right for several 
centuries. Push it through. Such a gift 
could come to this Kingdom also but for the 
British stupidity about the Irish for three 
hundred years. A big loan to Great Britain 
at a low rate of interest will do the work here. 


1At this time the proposal of such a gift found much popu- 
lar favor. However, the plan was not carried through. 
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My mind keeps constantly on the effect of 
the war and especially of our action on our own 
country. Of course that is the most important 
end of the thing for us. I hope that—— 

1. It will break up and tear away our iso- 
lation; 

2. It will unhorse our cranks and soft- 
brains; 

3. It will make us less promiscuously hos- 
pitable to every kind of immigrant; 

4. It will reéstablish in our minds and con- 
science and policy our true historic genesis, 
background, kindred, and destiny—i. e. Kill 
the Irish and the German influence. 

5. It will revive our real manhood—put 
the mollycoddles in disgrace, as idiots and 
dandies are; 

6. It will make our politics frank and manly 
by restoring our true nationality; 

7. It will make us again a great sea-faring 
people. It is this that has given Great Britain 
its long lead in the world; 

8. Break up our feminized education— 
make a boy a vigorous animal and make our 
education rest on a wholesome physical basis; 

9. Bring men of a higher type into our 
political life. 

We need waking up and shaking up and 
invigorating as much as the Germans need tak- 
ing down. 

There is no danger of “militarism” in any 
harmful sense among any English race nor in 
any democracy. 

By George! all these things open an interest- 
ing outlook and series of tasks—don’t they? 

My staff and I are asking everybody what the 
Americans can best do to help the cause along. 
The views are not startling, but they are in- 
teresting. ' 

Jellicoe: More ships, merchant ships, any 
kind of ships, and take over the patrol of the 
American side of the Atlantic and release the 
British cruisers there. 

Balfour: American credits in the United 
States big enough to keep up the rate of ex- 
change. 

Bonar Law: Same thing. 

The military men: An expeditionary force, 
no matter how small, for the effect of the Amer- 
ican Flag in Europe. If one regiment marched 
through London and Paris and took the Flag 
to the front, that would be worth the winning 
of a battle. 

Think of the vast increase of territory and 
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power Great Britain will have—her colonies 
drawn closer than ever, the German colonies, or 
most of them, taken over by her, Bagdad hers— 
what a way Germany chose to lessen the Bri- 
tish Empire! And these gains of territory 
will be made, as most her gains have been, not 
by any prearranged, set plan, but as by-prod- 
ucts of action for some other purpose. The only 
people who have made a deliberate plan to 
conquer the earth—now living—are the Ger- 
mans. And from first to last the additions to 
the British Empire have been made because she 
has been a first-class maritime Power. And 
that’s the way she has made her trade and her 
money too. 

On top of this the President speculates about 
the danger of the white man losing his suprem- 
acy because a few million men get killed! The 
truth is, every country that is playing a big 
part in the war was overpopulated. There 
will be a considerable productive loss because 
the killed men were, as a rule, the best men; 
but the white man’s control of the world hasn’t 
depended on any few million of males. This 
speculation is far up in the clouds. If Russia 
and Germany really be liberated from social 
and political and industrial autocracy, this 
liberation will bring into play far more power 
than all the men killed in the war could have 
had under the pre-war régime. | observe this 
with every year of my observation—there’s 
no substitute for common-sense. 

The big results of the war will, after all, be 
the freedom and the stimulation of men in 
these weary old-world lands—in Russia, Ger- 
many itself, and in England. In five or ten 
years (or sooner, alas!) the dead will be for- 
gotten. 

If you wish to make a picture of the world 
as it will be when the war ends, you must con- 
jure up such scenes as these—human bones 
along the Russian highways where the great 
retreat took place and all that such a sight de- 
notes; Poland literally starved; Serbia, blasted 
and burned and starved; Armenia butchered; 
the horrible tragedy of Gallipoli, where the 
best soldiers in the world were sacrificed to 
politicians’ policies; Austria and Germany 
starved and whipped but liberalized—perhaps 
no king in either country; Belgium—bel- 
giumized; Northern France the same and 
worse; more productive Frenchmen killed in 
proportion to the population perhaps than 
any other country will have lost; Great Bri- 
tain—most of her best men gone or maimed; 
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colossal debts; several Teutonic countries 
bankrupt; every atrocity conceivable com- 
mitted somewhere—a hell-swept great conti- 
nent having endured more suffering in three 
years than in the preceding three hundred. 
Then, ten years later, most of this suffering a 
mere memory; governments reorganized and 
liberalized; men made more efficient by this 
strenuous three years’ work; the fields got back 
their bloom, and life going on much as it did 
before—with this chief difference—some kings 
have gone and many privileges have been abol- 
ished. The lessons are two—(1) that no gov- 
ernment can successfully set out and conquer 
the world; and (2) that the hold that privilege 
holders acquire costs more to dislodge than 
any one could ever have guessed. That’s the 
sum of it. Kings and privilege mongers, of 
course, have held the parts of the world sepa- 
rate from one another. They fatten on provin- 
cialism, which is mistaken for patriotism. As 
they lose their grip, human sympathy has its 
natural play between nations, and civilization 
has achance. With any Emperor of Germany 
left the war will have been half in vain. 

If we (the U. S. A.) cultivate the manly 
qualities and throw off our cranks and read 
our own history and be true to our traditions 
and blood and get some political vigor; then 
if we emancipate ourselves from the isolation 
theory and from the landlubber theory—get 
into the world and build ships, ships, ships, 
ships and run them to the ends of the seas, we 
can dominate the world in trade and in political 
thought. 

You know | have moments when it occurs 
to me that perhaps I’d better give whatever 
working years | may have to telling this story 
—the story of the larger meaning of the war. 
There’s no bigger theme—never was one so big. 

Affectionately, 
w. H. Ff. 


On April ist, the day before President Wilson 
;made his great address before Congress re- 
questing that body to declare the existence of a 
state of war with Germany, Page committed 
to paper a few paragraphs which summed up 
his final judgment of President Wilson’s for- 
eign policy for the preceding two and a half 
years. 


Embassy of the United States of America, 
April 1, 1917. 
In these last days, before the United States 
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is forced into war—by the people’s insistence— 
the preceding course of events becomes even 
clearer than it was before; and it has been as 
clear all the time as the nose on a man’s face. 

The President began by refusing to under- 
stand the meaning of the war. To him it 
seemed a quarrel to settle economic rivalries 
between Germany and England. He said to 
me last September! that there were many 
causes why Germany went to war. He showed 
a great degree of toleration for Germany; and 
he was, during the whole morning that I talked 
with him, complaining of England. The con- 
troversies we had with England were, of course, 
mere by-products of the conflict. But to him 
they seemed as important as the controversy we 
had with Germany. In the beginning he had 
made—as far as it was possible—neutrality a 
positive quality of mind. He would not move 
from that position. 

That was his first error of judgment. And 
by insisting on this he soothed the people— 
sat them down in comfortable chairs and said, 
“Now stay there.” He really suppressed 
speech and thought. 

The second error he made was in thinking 
that he could play a great part as peacemaker 
—come and give a blessing to these erring 
children. This was strong in his hopes and 
ambitions. There was a condescension in 
this attitude that was offensive. 

He shut himself up with these two ideas and 
engaged in what he called “thought.” The 
air currents of the world never ventilated his 
mind. 

This inactive position he has kept as long 
as public sentiment permitted. He seems no 
longer to regard himself nor to speak as a leader 
—only as the mouthpiece of public opinion 
after public opinion has run over him. 

He has not breathed a spirit into the people: 
he has encouraged them to supineness. He 
is not a leader, but rather a stubborn phrase- 
maker. 

And now events and the aroused people seem 
to have brought the President to the necessary 
point of action; and even now he may act 
timidly. 


“One thing pleases me,” Page wrote to his 
son Arthur, “I never lost faith in the American 
people. It is now clear that I was right in feel- 


1At the meeting of Page and the President at Shadow 
Lawn, September 22, 1916. See Chapter X. 
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ing that they would have gladly come in any 
time after the Lusitania crime, Middle West in 
the front, and that the German hasn’t made any 
real impression on the American nation. He 
was made a bug-a-boo and worked for all he was 
worth by Bernstorff; and that’s the whole 
story. Weare as Anglo-Saxon as we ever were. 
If Hughes had had sense and courage enough 
to say: ‘I’m for war, war to save our honor 
and to save democracy,’ he would now be Presi- 
dent. If Wilson had said that, Hughes would 
have carried no important states in the Union. 
The suppressed people would have risen to 
either of them. That’s God’s truth as I be- 
lieve it. The real United States is made up 
of you and Frank and the Page boys at Aber- 
deen and of the 10,000,000 other young fellows 
who are ready to do the job and who instinc- 
tively see the whole truth of the situation. But 
of course what the people would not have done 
under certain conditions—that water also has 
flowed over the dam; and | mention it only 
because I have resolutely kept my faith in the 
people and there has been nothing in recent 
events that has shaken it.” 


Two letters which Page wrote on this same 
April 1st are interesting in that they outline 


almost perfectly the war policy that was finally 
carried out: 


To Frank N. Doubleday 


Embassy of the United States of America, 
April 1, 1917. 
DEAR EFFENDI: 

Here’s the programme: 

(1) Our navy in immediate action in what- 
ever way a conference with the British shows 
we can best help. 

(2) A small expeditionary force to France 
immediately—as large as we can quickly make 
ready, if only 10,000 men—as proof that we are 
ready to do some fighting. 

(3) A large expeditionary force as soon as 
the men can be organized and equipped. They 
can be trained into an effective army in France 
in about one fourth of the time that they could 
be trained anywhere else. 

(4) A large loan to the Allies at a low rate 
of interest. 

(5) Ships, ships, ships—troop ships, food 
ships, munition ships, auxiliary ships to the 
navy, wood ships; steel ships, little ships, big 
ships, ships, ships, ships without number or end. 
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(6) A clear-cut expression of the moral issue 
involved inthe war. Every social and political 
ideal that we stand for is at stake. If we value 
democracy in the world, this is the chance to 
further it or—to bring it into utter disrepute. 
After Russia must come Germany and Aus- 
tria; and then the King-business will pretty 
nearly be put out of commission, 

(7) We must go to war in dead earnest. We 
must sign the Allies’ agreement not to make a 
separate peace, and we must stay in to the end. 
Then the end will be very greatly hastened. 

It’s been four years ago to-day since | was 
first asked to come here. God knows I’ve 
done my poor best to serve our country and to 
help. It’ll be four years in the middle of May 
since I sailed. I shall still do my best. I’ll 
not be able to start back by May 15th, but I 
have a feeling, if we do our whole duty in the 
United States, that the end may not be very 
many months off. And how long off it may 
be may depend to a considerable degree on 
our action. 

We are faring very well on army rations. 
None of us will live to see another time when 
so many big things are at stake nor another 
time when our country can play so large or 
important a part in saving the world. Hold 
up yourend. I’m doing my best here. 

I think of you engaged in the peaceful work 
of instructing the people, and | think of the 
garden and the crocuses and the smell of early 
spring in the air and the earth and—push on; 
I’ll be with you before we grow much older or 
get much grayer; and a great and prosperous 
and peaceful time will lie before us. Pity me 
and hold up your end for real American partici- 
pation. Get together? Yes; but the way 
to get together is to get in! 

Affectionately, 
7. we 2 - 


To David F. Houston’ 


Embassy of the United States of America, 
April 1, 1917. 
Dear Houston: 

The Administration can save itself from be- 
coming a black blot on American history only 
by vigorous action—acts such as these: 

Putting our navy to work—vigorous work— 
wherever and however is wisest. I have re- 
ceived the Government’s promise to send an 
Admiral here at once for a conference. We 

1Secretary of Agriculture in President Wilson’s Cabinet. 
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must work out with the British navy a pro- 
gramme whereby we can best help; and we 
must carry it out without hesitancy or delay. 

Sending over an expeditionary military force 
immediately—a small one, but as large as we 
can, as an earnest of alargeronetocome. This 
immediate small one will have a good moral 
effect ; and we need all the moral reinstatement 
that we can get in the estimation of the world; 
our moral stock is lower than, | fear, any of you 
at home can possibly realize. As for a larger 
expeditionary force later—even that ought to 
be sent quite early. It can and must spend 
some time in training in France whatever its 
training beforehand may have been. All the 
military men agree that soldiers in France back 
of the line can be trained in at least half the 
time that they can be trained anywhere else. 
The officers at once take their turn in the 
trenches, and the progress that they and their 
men make in close proximity to the fighting is 
one of the remarkable discoveries of the war. 
The British army was so trained and all the 
colonial forces. Two or three or four hundred 
thousand Americans could be sent over as soon 
almost as they are organized and equipped— 
provided transports and a continuous supply 
of food and munition ships can be got. They 


can be trained into fighting men—into an effec- 
tive army—in about one third of the time that 
would be required at home. 

I suppose, of course, we shall make at once 
a large loan to the Allies at a low rate of in- 


terest. That is most important, but that alone 
will not save us. We must also fight. 

All the ships we can get—build, requisition, 
or confiscate—are needed immediately. 

Navy, army, money, ships—these are the 
first things, but by no means all. We must 
make some expression of a conviction that there 
is a moral question of right and wrong involved 
in this war—a question of humanity, a question 


ofdemocracy. Sofarwehave (officially) spoken — 


only of the wrongs done to our ships and citi- 
zens. Deep wrongs have been done to all our 
moral ideas, to all our ideals. We have sunk 
very low in European opinion because we do 
not seem to know even yet that a German 
victory would be less desirable than (say) a 
Zulu victory of the world. 

We must go in with the Allies, not begin a 
mere single fight against submarines. We 
must sign the pact of London—not make a 
separate peace. 

We mustn’t longer spin dreams about Peace, 
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nor leagues to enforce peace, nor the Freedom 
of the Seas. These things are mere intellectual 
diversions of minds out of contact with realities. 
Every political and social ideal we have is at 
stake. If we make them secure, we'll save 
Europe from destruction and save ourselves too. 

| pray for vigor and decision and clear-cut 
resolute action. 

(1) The Navy—full strength, no “grape- 
juice” action. 

(2) An immediate expeditionary force. 

(3) A larger expeditionary force very soon. 

(4) A large loan at a low interest. 

(5) Ships, ships, ships. 

(6) A clear-cut expression of the moral 
issue. Thus (and only thus) can we swing into 
a new era, with a world born again. 

Yours in strictest confidence, 
W.H. P. 


A memorandum, written on April 3, the day 
after President Wilson advised Congress to 
declare a state of war with Germany: 


The Day 


When | went to see Mr. Balfour to-day he 
shook my hand warmly and said: “It’s a 
great day for the world.” And so has every- 
body said, in one way or another, that I have 
met to-day. 

The President’s speech did not appear in the 
morning papers—only a very brief summary 
in one or two of them; but the meaning of it 
was clear. The fact that the House of Repre- 
sentatives organized itself in one day and that 
the President addressed Congress on the even- 
ing of that day—told the story. The noon 
papers had the President’s speech iri full; and 
everybody applauded. 

My “Cabinet” meeting this morning was 
unusually interesting; and the whole group has 
never before been so delighted. | spoke of the 
suggestive, constructive, work we have already 
done in making reports on various war prepara- 
tions and activities of this kingdom. “Now 
we have greater need than ever, every man to 
do constructive work—to think of plans to 
serve. We are in this excellent strategical po- 
sition in the capital of the greatest belligerent— 
a position which | thank my stars, the Presi- 
dent, and all the powers that be for giving us. 
We can each strive to justify our existence” —— 

Few visitors called; but enthusiastic letters 
have begun to come in. 

Nearly the whole afternoon was spent with 
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Mr. Balfour and Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. 
Balfour had a long list of subjects— Could 
we help in (1)—(2)—(3)—? Every once in a 
while he stopped his enumeration of subjects 
long enough to tell me how the action of the 
United States had moved him. 

To Lord Robert | said: “I pray you, give 
the Black List a decent burial: It’s dead now, 
but through no act of yours. It insulted every 
American because you did not see that it was 
insulting: that’s the discouraging fact to me.” 
He thanked me earnestly. He’ll think about 
that.. 


II 


HESE jottings give only a faint impression 
of the change which the American action 
wrought in Page. The strain which he had 
undergone for twenty-nine months had been 
intense; it had had the most unfortunate effect 
upon his health; and the sudden lifting might 
have produced that reaction for the worse 
which is not unusual after critical experiences 
of this kind. But the gratification which Page 
felt in the fact that the American spirit had 
justified his confidence gave him almost a cer- 
tain exuberance of contentment. Londoners 
who saw him at that time describe him as acting 
like a man from whose shoulders a tremendous 
weight had suddenly been removed. For more 
than two years Page had been compelled, of- 
ficially at least, to assume a “neutrality” with 
which he had never had the slightest sympathy, 
but the necessity for this mask now no longer 
existed. A well known Englishman happened 
to meet Page leaving his house in Grosvenor 
Square the day after the Declaration of War. 
He stopped and shook the Ambassador’s hand. 
“Thank God,” the Englishman said, “that 
there is one hypocrite less in London to-day.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Page. 

“T mean you. Pretending all this time that 
you were neutral! That isn’t necessary any 
longer.” 

“You are right!” the Amoassador answered 
as he walked on with a laugh and a wave of the 
hand. 

A few days after the Washington Declaration, 
the American Luncheon Club held a feast in 
honor of the event. This organization had a 
membership of representative American busi- 
ness men in London, but its behavior during the 
war had not been based upon Mr. Wilson’s idea 
of neutrality. Indeed its tables had so con- 
stantly rung with denunciations of the Lusi- 
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tania notes that all members of the American 
Embassy, from Page down, had found it neces- 
sary to absent themselves from its proceedings. 
When Page arose to address his compatriots 
on this occasion, therefore, he began with the 
significant words, “I am glad to be back with 
you again,’ and the mingled laughter and 
cheers with which this remark was received 
indicated that his hearers had caught the point. 

The change was not only in Page, but in 
London and the whole of Great Britain. An 
England that had been saying harsh things 
of the United States for nearly two years now 
suddenly changed its attitude. Both houses 
of Parliament held commemorative sessions 
in honor of America’s participation; in the Com- 
mons Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, and 
other leaders welcomed their new allies, and 
in the Upper Chamber Lord Curzon, Lord 
Bryce, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and others 
similarly voiced their admiration. The Stars 
and Stripes almost instantaneously broke out 
on private dwellings, shops, hotels, and thea- 
tres; street hucksters did a thriving business 
selling rosettes of the American colors, which 
even the most stodgy Englishmen did not 
disdain to wear in their buttonholes; wherever 
there was a band or an orchestra the Star 
Spangled Banner acquired a sudden popularity; 
and the day even came when the American and 
the British flags flew side by side over the 
Houses of Parliament—the first occasion in 
history that any other than the British stand- 
ard had received this honor. The editorial 
outgivings of the British press on America’s 
entrance form a literature all their own. The 
theatres and the music halls, which had found 
in “notes” and “nootrality’ an endless theme 
of entertainment for their patrons, now sounded 
Americanism as their most popular refrain. 
Churches and cathedrals gave special services 
in honor of American intervention, and the 
King and the President began to figure side 
by side in the prayer book. The estima- 
tion in which President Wilson was held 
changed overnight. All the phrases that had 
so grieved Englishmen were instantaneously 
forgotten. The President’s address before 
Congress was praised as one of the most elo- 
quent and statesmanlike utterances in history. 
Special editions of this heartening document 
had a rapid sale; it was read in school houses, 
churches, and at public gatherings, and it be- 
came a most influential force in uplifting the 
hopes of the Allies and inspiring them to re- 
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newed activities. Americans everywhere, in 
the streets, at dinner tables, and in general 
social intercourse could feel the new atmosphere 
of respect and admiration which had suddenly 
become their country’s portion. The first 
American troops that passed through London— 
a company of engineers, an especially fine body 
of men—aroused a popular enthusiasm which 
was almost unprecedented in a capital not cele- 
brated for its emotional displays. Page him- 
self records one particularly touching indication 
of the feeling for Americans which was now uni- 
versal. “The increasing number of Americans 
who come through England,” he wrote, “most 
of them on their way to France, but some of 
them also to serve in England, gives much 
pleasure to the British public—nurses, doctors, 
railway engineers, sawmill units, etc. The 
sight of every American uniform pleases Lon- 
don. . The other morning a group of American 
nurses gathered with the usual crowd in front 
of Buckingham Palace while the guards’ band 
played inside the gates. Man after man as 
they passed them and saw their uniforms lifted 
their hats.” 

The Ambassador’s mail likewise underwent 
a complete transformation. His correspon- 


dence of the preceding two years, enormous in 
its extent, had contained much that would have 
disturbed a man who could easily get excited 
over trifles, but this aspect of his work never 


caused Page the slightest unhappiness. Al- 
most every crank in England who disliked the 
American policy had seemed to feel it his duty 
to express his opinions to the American Am- 
bassador. These letters, at times sorrowful, at 
other times abusive, even occasionally threat- 
ening, varying in their style from cultivated 
English to the grossest illiteracy, now written in 
red ink to emphasize their bitterness, now 
printed in large block letters to preserve their 
anonymity, aroused in Page only a temporary 
amusement. But the letters that began to 
pour in upon him after our Declaration, many 
of them from the highest placed men and 
women in the Kingdom, brought out more vi- 
vidly than anything else the changed position 
of his country. Sonnets and verses began to 
rain upon the embassy, most of them pretty 
bad as poetry, but all of them commendable for 
their admiring and friendly spirit. Of all 
these letters those that came from the stead- 
- fast friends of America perhaps gave Page the 
greatest satisfaction. ‘You will have been 
pleased at the universal tribute paid to the 
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spirit as well as to the lofty and impressive 
terms of the President’ speech,’’ wrote Lord 
Bryce. “Nothing finer in our time, few things 
so fine.” But probably the letter which gave 
Page the greatest pleasure was that which 
came from the statesman whose courtesy and 
broad outlook had eased the Ambassador’s task 
in the old neutrality days. In 1916, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey—now become Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon—had resigned office, forced out, 
Page says in one of his letters, mainly because 
he had refused to push the blockade to a point 
where it might produce a break with the United 
States. He had spent the larger part of the 
time since that event in his country place in 
Northumberland, along the streams and the 
forests which had always given him his greatest 
satisfaction, attempting to recover something of 
the health he had lost in the ten years which 
he had spent as head of the British Foreign 
Office and bearing with characteristic cheer- 
fulness and fortitude the tragedy of a gradually 
failing eyesight. The American Declaration 
of War now came to Lord Grey as the complete 
justification of his policy. The mainspring 
of that policy, as already explained, had been 
a determination to keep the friendship of the 
United States, and so shape events that the 
support of this country would ultimately be 
cast on the side of the Allies. And now the 
great occasion for which he had planned had 
come, and in Grey’s mind this signified more 
than a help to England in soldiers and ships; 
ijt meant bringing together the two branches of 
a common race for the promotion of common 
ideals. 


From Viscount Grey of Fallodon 


Rosehall Post Office, 
Sutherland, 
April 8, 1917. 
Dear Mr. PAGE: 

This is a line that needs no answer to express 
my congratulations on President Wilson’s 
address. I can’t express adequately all that 
I feel. Great gratitude and great hope are in 
my heart. I hope now that some great and 
abiding good to the world will yet be wrought 
out of all this welter of evil. Recent events 
in Russia, too, stimulate this hope: they are a 
good in themselves, but not the power for good 
in this war that a great and firmly established 
free country like the United States can be. 
The President’s address and the way it has 
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been followed up in your country is a splendid 
instance lof great action finely inspired. | 
glow with admiration. 


Yours sincerely, 
GREY OF FALLODON. 


One Englishman who was especially touched 
by the action of the United States was His 
Majesty the King. Few men had watched the 
course of America during the war with more 
intelligent interest than the head of the British 
royal house. Page had had many interviews 
with King George at Buckingham Palace and 
at Windsor, and his notes contain many ap- 
preciative remarks on the King’s high character 
and conscientious devotion to his duties. That 
Page in general did not believe in kings. and 
emperors as institutions his letters reveal; yet 
even so profound a republican as he recognized 
sterling character, whether in a crowned head 
or a humble citizen, and he had seen enough 
of King George to learn to respect him. More- 
over, the peculiar limitations on the British 
monarchy certainly gave it an unusual position 
and even saved it from much of the criticism 
that was fairly lavished upon such nations as 
Germany and Austria. Page especially ad- 
mired King George’s frankness in recognizing 
these limitations and. his readiness to accom- 
modate himself to the British Constitution. 
On most occasions, when these two men met, 
their intercourse was certainly friendly, or at 
least not formidable. After all formalities had 
been exchanged, the King would frequently 
draw the Ambassador aside; the two would re- 
tire to the smoking room, and there, over their 
cigars, discuss a variety of matters—sub- 
marines, international politics, the Irish ques- 
tion, and the like. His Majesty was not averse 
even to bringing up the advantages of the dem- 
ocratic and the monarchical system. The 
King and Ambassador would chat, as Page 
himself would say, like “two human beings”; 
King George is an emphatic and vivacious 
talker, fond of emphasizing his remarks by 
pounding the table; he has the liveliest sense 
of humor, and enjoys nothing quite so much 
as a good story. Page found that, on the sub- 
ject of the Germans, the King entertained espe- 
cially robust views. ‘They are my kinsmen,” 
he would say, “but I am ashamed of them.”’ 

Probably most Englishmen, in the early 
days of the war, preferred that the United 
States should not engage in hostilities; even 
after the Lusitania, the majority in all likeli- 
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hood held this view. There are indications, 
however, that King George favored American 
participation. A few days after the Lusitania 
sinking, .Page had an audience for the purpose 
of presenting a medal sent by certain societies 
in New Orleans. Neither man was thinking 
much about medals that morning. The 
thoughts uppermost in their minds, as in that 
of most Americans and Englishmen, was the 
Lusitania and the action that the United States 
was likely to take concerning it. After the 
formalities of presentation, the King asked 
Page to sit down and talked with him for more 
than half an hour. “He said that Germany 
was evidently trying to force the United States . 
into the war; that he had no doubt we would 
soon be in it and that, for his part, he would 
welcome us heartily. The King also said he 
had reliable information from Germany, that 
the emperor had wished to return a conciliatory 
answer to our Lusitania note, but that Admiral 
von Tirpitz had prevented it, even going so far 
as to ‘threaten’ the Kaiser. It appears that the 
Admiral insisted that the submarine was the 
only weapon the Germans could use with effect 
against England and that they could not afford 
to give it up. He was violent and the Kaiser 
finally yielded.’’! 

The statement from the King at that crisis, 
that he would “heartily welcome the United 
States into the war,” was interpreted by the 
Ambassador as amounting practically to an 
invitation—and certainly as expressing a wish 
that such an intervention would take place. 

That the American participation would re- 
joice King George could therefore be taken 
for granted. Soon after this event, the Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Page were invited to spend 
the night at Windsor. | 

“T arrived during the middle of the after- 
noon,” writes Page, “and he sent for me to talk 
with him in his office. 

“*T’ve a good story on you,’ said he. ‘You 
Americans have a queer use of the word ‘some,’ 
to express mere bigness or emphasis. We are 
taking that use of the word from you over here. 
Well, an American and an Englishman were 
riding in the same railway compartment. The 
American read his paper diligently—all the 
details of a big battle. When he got done, he 
put the paper down and said: ‘‘Some fight!” 
“And some don’t!”’ said the Englishman.’ 

“And the King roared. ‘A good one on you!’ 


1The quotation is from a memorandum of the conversation 
made by one of the Secretaries of the American Embassy. 
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From a photograph taken about the time of America’s entrance into the war. ‘‘I shall always wonder,” 
he wrote his son, “but never find out what influence I had in driving the President over. All I know is 
that my letters and telegrams for nearly two years—especiaily for the last twelve months—have put 
before him every reason that anybody has expressed why we should come in—in season and out of season” 
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AMERICAN 


AND BRITISH FLAGS AT PORTSMOUTH 


The American flag acquired a sudden and immense popularity in England after 


America’s declaration of April 2, 1917. 
alongside the British flag over the Houses of Parliament. 


Among other manifestations it floated 
This was the first 


time in history that any other than the British flag had enjoyed this honor 


“The trouble with that joke, sir,’ I ven- 
tured to reply, ‘is that it’s out of date.’ 

“He was in a very gay mood, partly surely 
because of our entry into the war. After the 
dinner—there were no guests except Mrs. Page 
and me, the members of his household, of 
course, being present—he became even familiar 
in the smoking room. He talked about him- 
self and his position as king. ‘Knowing the 
difficulties of a limited monarch, | thank 
heaven | am spared being an absolute one.’ 

“He went on to enumerate the large number 
of things he was obliged to do, for example, to 
sign the death warrant of every condemned 
man—and the little real power that he had— 
not at all in a tone of complaint, but as a 
merely impersonal explanation. 

“Just how much power—perhaps ‘influence’ 
is a better word—the King has, depends on his 
personality. The influence of the throne— 
and of him on the throne, being a wholly re- 
putable, thoughtful, industrious, and conscien- 
tious man—is very great—greatest of all in 
keeping the vested interests of the aristocratic 
social structure secure. 


“Earlier than this visit to Windsor he sent 
for me to go to Buckingham Palace very soon 
after we declared war. He went over the 
whole course of events—and asked me many 
questions. After | had risen and said ‘good 
bye’ and was about to bow myself out the door, 
he ran toward me and waving his hand cried 
out, ‘Ah—Ah!—we knew where you stood all 
the time.’ 

“When General Pershing came along on his 
way to France, the King summoned us to 
luncheon. The luncheon was eaten (war 
rations already and cider and ginger ale) toa 
flow of general talk, with the Queen, Princess 
Mary, and one.of the young Princes. When 
they had gone from the luncheon room, the 
King, General Pershing, and I stood smoking 
by the window; and the King at once launched 
into talk about guns, rifles, ammunition, and 
the American place in the battle line. Would 
our place be with the British or with the French 
or between the two? 

“General Pershing made a diplomatic reply. 
So far as he knew the President hadn’t yet 
made a final decision, but there was a feeling 
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that, since we were helping the British at sea, 
perhaps we ought to help the French on land. 

“Then the King expressed the earnest hope 
that our guns and ammunition would match 
either the British or the French. Else if we 
happened to run out of ammunition we could 
not borrow from anybody. He thought it 


most unfortunate that the British and. French 
guns and rifles were of different calibres.”’ 


To Arthur W. Page 


Brighton, England, 
April 28, 1917. 
DEAR ARTHUR: 

Well, the British have given us a 
very good welcome into the war. Theyre not 
very skilful at such a task: they do not know 
how to say “Welcome” very vociferously. 
But they have said it to the very best of their 
ability. My speeches (which | send you, with 
some comment) were very well received indeed. 
Simple and obvious as they were, they meant 
a good deal of work. 

I cannot conceal nor can I express my grati- 
fication that we are in the war. | shall always 
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wonder but never find out what influence | 
had in driving the President over. All | know 
is that my letters and telegrams for nearly two 
years—especially for the last twelve months— 
have put before him every reason that anybody 
has expressed why we should come in—in 
season and out of season. And there is no 
new reason—only more reason of the same old 
sort why we should have come in now than 
there was why we should have come in a year 
ago. I suspect that the pressure of the press 
and of public opinion really became too strong 
for him. And, of course, the Peace-Dream 
blew up—was torpedoed, mined, shot, cap- 
tured, and killed. | trust, too, much enlighten- 
ment by the two Commissions now in Washing- 
ton.t Yet it’s comical to think of the attitude 
of the poor old Department last September and 
its attitude now. But thank God for it! 
Every day now brings a confession of the blank 
idiocy of its former course and its long argu- 
ment! Never mind that, so long as we aré now 
right. 

I have such a sense of relief that | almost feel 


1The British and French Commissions, headed by Mr. 
Balfour and M. Viviani. 
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that my job is now done. Yet, 1 dare say my 
most important work is still to come. 

The more | try to reach some sort of rational 
judgment about the war, the more | find my- 
self at sea. It does look as if the very crisis is 
near. And there can be no doubt now—not 
even, | hope, in the United States—about the 
necessity of a clear and decisive victory, nor 
about punishment. All the devastation of 
Northern France, which outbarbarizes_bar- 
barism, all the ships sunk, including hospital 
ships, must be paid for; that’s all. There’ll be 
famine in Europe whenever it end. Not only 
must these destructions be paid for, but the 
Hohenzollerns and all they stand for must go. 
Trust your Frenchman for that, if nobody else! 

If Europe had the food wasted in the United 
States, it would make the difference between 
sustenance and famine. By the way, the 


submarine has made every nation a danger- 
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zone except those few that have self-feeding 
continents, such as ours. It can bring famine 
to any other kind of a country. 

You are now out in the country again— 
good! Give Mollie my love and help her with 
the garden. I envy you the fresh green things 
to eat. Little Mollie, kiss her for granddaddy. 
The Ambassador, I suppose waxes even stur- 
dier, and |’m glad to hear that A. W. P. Jr., is 
picking up. Get him fed right at all costs. If 
Frank stays at home and Ralph and his family 
come up, you'll all havea fine summer. We’ve 
the very first hint of summer we’ve had, and 
it’s cheerful to see the sky and to feel the sun- 
shine. 

Affectionately, 
W. H. P. 


To Frank N. Doubleday 


American Embassy, London, May 3, 1917. 
DEAR EFFENDI: 

I aim this at you. It 
may hit a German sub- 
marine. But we’ve got 
to take our chances in 
these days of risk. Your 
letter from the tropics— 
a letter from you from 
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any place is as scarce as 
peace!—gave me a pleas- 
ant thrill and reminder 
of a previous state of 
existence, a long way 
back in the past. I won- 
der if, on your side the 





“That this Howe desires to express to the Government 
and people of the Uniged States of America its profound 
“appreciation of the acdon of that Government in joining 
the Allied Powers, and thus defending the high cause of 
freedom and the rights of humanity agaiust the- gravest 







ocean, you are living at 
the rate of a century a 
year, as we are here? 
Here in bountiful England 





menace hy which they have ever been imperiled.” 
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we are living on rations. 
] spent a night with the 
King a fortnight ago, and 
he gave us only so much 
bread, one egg apiece and 
—lemonade. We are to be- 
gin bread tickets next week. 
All this is perfectly health- 





THE PARLIAMENTARY 
RESOLUTION 


On America’s declaration of war 
adopted by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This copy, with original 
signatures, was presented to 
Ambassador Page by the British 
Peace-Centenary Committee 
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ful and wholesome and as 
much as | ever eat. But 
the hard part of it is that 
it’s necessary. Wehaven’t 
more than six weeks’ food 
supply and the submarines 
sunk eighty-eight ships— 
237,000 tons—last week. 
These English do not pub- 
lish these harrowing facts, 
and nobody knows them 
but a few official people. 
And they are destroying 
the submarines at a most 
beggarly slow rate. They 
work far out at sea—100 to 
200 miles, and it’s as hard 
to find them as it would be 
to find whales. The simple 
truth is we are in a danger- 
ous plight. If they could 
stop this submarine war- 
fare, the war would pretty 
quickly be won, for the 
Germans are ina far worse 
plight for food and materials 
and they are getting much 
the worst of it on land. 
The war would be won 
this summer or autumn if 
the submarine could be 
put out of business. '!f it 
isn’t, the Germans may use 
this success to keep their 
spirits up and go on ’til 
next year. 

We (the United States) 
have about 40 destroyers. 
We are sending over 6! 
[’m doing my best to per- 
suade the Government at 
Washington to send every- 
one we have. But, since 
the British conceal the facts from their own 
press and people and from all the world, the 
full pressure of the situation is hard to exert 
on Washington. Our Admiral (Sims) and | 
are trying our best, and we are spending enough 
on cables to build a destroyer. All this, you 
must, of course, regard as a dark secret; but 
it’s a devilish black secret. 

I don’t mean that there’s any danger of 
losing the war. Even if the British armies have 
to have their food cut down and people here go 
hungry, they’l! win; but the winning may bea 


war. 


THE RIGHT HON. A. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when the United States declared 
He agreed with Mr. Balfour in thinking the greatest 
immediate help needed from the United States was credits 
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long time off. Nothing but their continued 
success can keep the Germans going. Their 


people are war-weary and hungry. Austria is 
knocked out and is starving. Turkey is done 
up but can go on living on nothing, but not 
fighting much more. When peace comes, 
there’ll be a general famine, on the continent at 
least, and no ships to haul food. This side of 
the world will have to start life all over again— 
with insufficient men to carry things on and 
innumerable maimed men who'll have (more 
or less) to be cared for. The horror of the 
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whole thing nobody realizes. We've all got 
used to it here; and nobody clearly remembers 
just what the world was like in peace times; 
those times were so far off. All this I wrote 
not to fill you with horrors but to prove that 
| speak the literal truth when | say that it seems 
a hundred years since | had before heard from 
you. 

Just how all this affects a man, no man can 
accurately tell. Of how much use I'll be when 
I can get home, | 
don’t know. Some- 
times | think that | 
shall be of vastly 
greater use than ever. 
Plans and _ publishing 
ambitions pop up in my 
mind at times which 
look good and prom- 
ising. 1 see books and 
series of books. I see 
most useful magazine 
stuff. Then, before | 
can think anything out 
to a clear plan or con- 
clusion, the ever- 
increasing official du- 
tiesand responsibilities 
here knock everything 
else out of myhead, per- 
hapsforawholemonth. 
It’s a literal fact that 
many a month] do not 
have an hour to do 
with as | please nor to 
think about what | 
please, from the time | 
wake up till I go to bed. 
In spite of twenty- 
four secretaries (the 
best fellows that ever 
were and the best 
staff that any Embassy ever had in the world) 
more and more work comes to me. | thank 
Heaven we no longer have the interests of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey to look after; but 
with our coming into the war, work in general 
has increased enormously. I have to spend very 
much more time with the different departments 
of the British Government on war plans and 
such like things. They have welcomed us in 
very handsomely; and one form of their wel- 
come is consulting with me about—navy plans, 
war plans, loans of billions, ships, censorship, 
secret service—everything you ever heard of. 





memorate America’s entrance into the war. 
biggest occasion, so they say, that St. Paul’s ever had” 
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At first it seemed a little comical for the ad- 
mirals and generals and the Governor of the 
Bank of England to come and ask for advice. 
But when | gave it and it worked out well, | 
went on; and, after all, the thing’s easier than 
it looks. With a little practice you can give 
these fellows several points in the game and 
play a pretty good hand. They don’t know 
half as much as you might suppose they’d 
know. All these years of lecturing the State 
Department and the 
President got my hand 
in! The whole game 
is far easier than any 
small business. You 
always play with blue 
chips better than you 
play with white ones. 

This country and 
these people are not 
the country and the 
people they were three 
years ago. They are 
very different. They 
are much more demo- 
cratic, far less cock- 
sure, far less haughty, 
far humbler. The 
man at the head of 
the army rose from 
the ranks. The Prime 
Minister is a poor 
Welsh Baptist preach- 
er’s son, without early 
education. The man 
who controls all Brit- 
ish shipping began 
life as a shipping 
“clark,” at ten  shil- 
lings a week. Yet the 
Lords and Ladies, 
too, have shown that 
they were made of the real stuff. This experi- 
ence is making England over again. There 
never was a more interesting thing to watch and 
to be a part of. 

There are about twenty American organi- 
zations here—big, little, rag-tag, and bobtail. 
When we declared war, every one of ‘em pro- 
ceeded to prepare for some sort of celebration. 
There would have been an epidemic of Fourth- 
of-July oratory all over the town—before we’d 
done anything—Americans spouting over the 
edges and killing Kruger with their mouths. | 
got representatives of ’em all together and 


© Harris & kwing 
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Episcopal Bishop of the Philippines, who preached the 
sermon in the service held at St. Paul’s Cathedral to com- 


“Tt was the 
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propcsed that we hold our tongues till we’d 
won the war—then we can take London. And 
to give one occasion when we might all assem- 
ble and dedicate ourselves to his present grim 
business, | arranged for an American Dedica- 
tory Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
royal family came, the Government came, the 
Allied diplomats came, my Lords and Ladies 
came, one hundred wounded American (Cana- 
dian) soldiers came—the pick of the Kingdom 
—my Navy and Army 
staff went in full uni- 
form, the Stars and 
Stripes hung before the 
altar, a double brass 
band played the Star 
Spangled Banner and 
the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, and an 
American Bishop 
(Brent) preached a 
red-hot American ser- 
mon, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury deliv- 
ered the benediction; 
and (for the first time 
in English history) a 
foreign flag (the Stars 
and Stripes) flew over 
the Houses of Par- 
-liament. It was the 
biggest occasion, so 
they say, that St. 
Paul’s ever had. And 
there’s been no spill- 
ing of American 
oratory since! lf 
you had published a 
shilling edition of the 
words and music of the 
Star Spangled Banner 
and the Battle Hymn 
you could have sent a cargo of ’em here and 
sold them. There isn’t paper enough in this 
Kingdom to get out an edition here. 

Give my love to all the Doubledays and to 
all the fellows in the shop, and (I wonder if you 
will) try your hand at another letter. You 
write very legibly these days! 

Sincerely yours, 
Walter H. Page 


“Curiously enough,’ Page wrote about this 
time, “these most exciting days of the war are 
among the most barren of exciting topics for 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


“I find a sort of morbid fear,” writes Page, ‘‘lest they 
do not sufficiently show their appreciation. 
bishop last night asked me in an apprehensive tone 
whether the American Government and public felt that 
the British did not sufficiently show their gratitude” 
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private correspondence. The ‘atmosphere’ 
here is unchanging—to us—and the British 
are turning their best side to us continuously. 
They are increasingly appreciative, and they 
see more and more clearly that our coming into 
the war is all that saved them from a virtual 
defeat—I mean the public sees this more and 
more clearly, for, of course, the Government 
has known it from the beginning. | even find 
a sort of morbid fear lest they do not sufficiently 
show their apprecia- 
tion. The Archbishop 
last night asked me in 
an apprehensive tone 
whether the American 
Government and pub- 
lic felt that the Brit- 
ish did not sufficiently 
show their gratitude. 
I told him that we did 
not come into the war 
to win compliments 
but towhipthe enemy, 
and that we wanted 
all the help the Brit- 
ish can give: that’s 
the main thing; and 
that thereafter of 
course we liked appre- 
ciation, but that ex- 
pressions of apprecia- 
tion had not been 
lacking. Mr. Balfour 
and Sir Edward Car- 
son also spoke to me 
yesterday much in the 
same tone as theArch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

“Try to think out 
any line of action that 
one will or any future 
sequence of events or 
any plan touching the war, one runs into the 
question whether the British are doing the best 
that could be done or are merely plugging away. 
They are, as a people, slow and unimaginative, 
given to over-much self-criticism; but they 
eternally hold on to a task or toa policy. Yet 
the question forever arises whether they show 
imagination, to say nothing of genius, and 
whether the waste of a slow, plodding policy is 
the necessary price of victory. 

“Of course such a question is easy to ask 
and it is easy to give dogmatic answers. But 
it isn’t easy to give an answer based on facts. 


The Arch- 
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THE AMERICAN 


LUNCHEON CLUB 


The Ambassador in a group composed mostly of members of the American Luncheon Club in London. 
This Club had been so open in its criticism of American neutrality that Page had been obliged to 


absent himself from its gatherings. 
to be its guest. 


“T am glad to be back with you again, 


After the Declaration of War, however, he accepted an invitation 


”’ were the opening words of his speech—words 


received with comprehending laughter and cheers 


Our General Lassiter,! for instance—a man of 
sound judgment—has in general been less 
hopeful of the military situation in France than 
most of the British officers. But he is just now 
returned from the front, much cheered and 
encouraged. ‘Lassiter,’ | asked, ‘have the 
British in France or has any man among them 
what we call genius, or even wide vision; or are 
they merely plodding along at a mechanical 
task?’ His answer was, ‘We don’t see genius 
till it has done its job. It zs a mechanical task 
—yes, that’s the nature of the struggle—and 
they surely do it with intelligence and spirit. 
There is waste. There is waste in all wars. 
But | come back much more encouraged.’ 

“The same sort of questions and answers are 
asked and given continuously about naval ac- 
tion. Every discussion of the possibility of 
attacking the German naval bases ends without 
a plan. So also with preventing the sub- 
marines from coming out. These subjects 
have been continuously under discussion by a 
long series of men who have studied them; and 
the total effect so far has been to leave them 
among the impossible tasks. So far as I can 
ascertain all naval men among the Allies agree 
that these things can’t be done. 

“Here again— Is this a merely routine 


1American military attaché in London. 


professional opinion—a merely traditional opin- 
ion—or is it a lack of imagination? The ques- 
tion will not down. Yet it is impossible to get 
facts to combat it. What are the limits of the 
practicabler 

“Mr. Balfour told me yesterday his personal 
conviction about the German colonies, which, 
he said, he had not discussed with his associates 
in the Cabinet. His firm opinion is that they 
ought not to be returned to the Germans, first 
for the sake of humanity. “The natives—the 
Africans especially—have been so barbarously 
treated and so immorally that it would be in- 
human to permit the Germans to rule and de- 
grade them further. But, Heaven forbid that 
we should still further enlarge the British Em- 
pire. Asa practical matter | do not care to do 
that. Besides, we should incur the criticism 
of fighting in order to get more territory, and 
that was not and is not our aim. If the United 
States will help us, my wish is that these Ger- 
man Colonies that we have taken, especially in 
Africa,.should be “internationalized.”’ There 
are great difficulties in such a plan, but they 
are not insuperable if the great Powers of the 
Allies will agree upon it.’ And much more to 
the same effect. The parts of Asiatic Turkey 
that the British have taken, he thought, might 
be treated in the same way.” 





HUNTING GORILLAS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Ladies’ Gorilla Hunt. 


II] 
Bradley Kills the Lone Male of Karisimbi. 


The Last Gorillas Shot by the Movie Camera and Spared by the Gun 
By CARL E. AKELEY 


Illustrated by Photographs Copyrighted by Car! E. Akeley 


Y November 14th, I felt about as happy 
and about as unhappy as | ever 
have in my life. I felt exceed- 
ingly well about the success of my 
gorilla hunts. I had four fine 

specimens for the group which I intended to 
mount for the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, and | had several hun- 
dred feet of moving picture film of live gorillas 
in their native forests—the first photographs 
of live wild gorillas ever taken. I also had the 
fever and that was what I was unhappy about. 
It was not only uncomfortable but it threatened 
to interfere seriously with my plans and it 
threatened to put me in an embarrassing posi- 
tion with the rest of the party. Mr. and Mrs. 


Bradley and Miss Miller were camped at 


Kisenyi two days’ march away. It had been 
agreed that I should investigate the gorillas 
alone first, but it was not contemplated that | 
get sick during the investigation and not be 
ready to provide hunting for them. They had 
come all the way to Central Africa to hunt 
gorillas and the obligation rested on me to see 
that they had that experience. I was afraid 
that if I did not get them up into the gorilla 
mountains quickly, | might not be in shape to 
fulfil this obligation and pleasure. So | sent a 
rather urgent message that they come up to 
my camp. Solicitation for my health and keen- 
ness for the hunt led Bradley and the two 
ladies to make the two days’ march in one. 
This taking ladies hunting gorillas had 
caused a certain amount of adverse comment 
of two kinds. The uninitiated in African 
hunting censored me for leading the ladies into 
such terrible dangers. The initiated, or rather 
some of them, were a little irritated with me 
because if | showed that ladies with no previous 
hunting experience could hunt gorillas, ele- 
phants, and lions, much of the heroics which 
has attached to African big game hunting 
would begin to wane. As a naturalist inter- 


ested in preserving African wild life, | was glad 
to do anything that might make killing animals 
less attractive. 

I had never been in gorilla country before 
this trip, but I had started in with the firm con- 
viction that hunting gorillas was not danger- 
ous, or, of course, I should not have taken the 
two ladies to hunt them. My experiences 
proved my theory even more thoroughly than | 
had expected it would. Consequently when 
the ladies arrived | was prepared to take them 
after gorillas without the slightest misgivings. 
After a day of rest at the camp from which | 
had hunted, we moved our base a thousand 
feet higher up (to about 10,000 feet above sea 
level) to the saddle between the two mountains, 
Mikeno and Karisimbi. We had two good 
sized tents, one for Mrs. Bradley and Miss 
Miller and the other for Bradley and me. We 
had a fly also for a dining tent. These ar- 
rangements were quite comfortable except for 
the cold. It was about 45 degrees Fahrenheit 
at night at the Saddle Camp. There was an 
old five gallon metal cask with holes in it 
which when filled with coals made a fair stove 
for the women’s tent, but the men’s tent and 
the mess tent gave one very little feeling of the 
tropics, in spite of the fact that we were very 
near the equator. But if we were cold our 
plight was not to be compared to the condition 
of the porters, gun bearers, and guides. They 
had little or no clothing and they spent the 
night in hovels which they constructed in vari- 
ous places around camp, the chief characteristic 
of which was a limited space which insured 
crowding and a roof which would keep off the 
rain. 

The first day after we reached the Saddle 
Camp we went on a fruitless hunt up and down 
on the slopes of Mikeno. In that country the 
guides cut a path as they goalong. This is not 
very fast work and a party does not cover a 
great deal of distance in a day. Nor is there 
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THE THREE PEAKS OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY 


Karisimbi to the right, Mikeno in the centre, Visoke on the left. 


The triangle 


formed by these mountains forms the range of perhaps fifty or sixty gorillas 


any need for fast going, for the gorilla does not 
range far, nor, even when pursued, does he go 
fast. On the other hand even after the guides 
have cut a “path” the going is sufficiently 
difficult underfoot and so precipitous in these 
mountains that a march of five or six miles is a 
fair day’s work, especially for a sick man. 
We saw no fresh signs of gorilla on, this first 
ladies’ hunt. We did run on toa buffalo trail, 
but we did not come up to the animals, probably 
because of the fact that | was not very keen 
about it as it was very dense country and not 
at all the sort of place in which to hunt buffa- 
loes with ladies. 

The next day we went up the slopes of Karis- 
imbi further to the west. We had not been 
out of camp any more than an hour and a half 
when | stopped to make a panoramic motion 
picture of the wonderfully beautiful view of the 
surrounding country. Just as I was about to 
begin cranking, a signal from the guides who 
had gone on ahead resulted in our going quickly 
to them where they pointed out moving bushes a 
little distance down the slope. We followed the 
guides rapidly for a short distance, down on our 
hands and knees and under a mass of dense veg- 
etation, and as we got to our feet on the other 
side we saw a huge old silver back moving along 
in plain sight about twenty-five yards away. 


If the gorilla were as aggressive an animal 
as he has been credited with being, this old 
fellow should have charged that twenty-five 


yards in a few seconds and given us a chance to 
heroically defend the ladies from threatened 
death. However, he didn’t know his part, for 
it was evident his one idea was to go away. 
This was interrupted by a shot from Bradley 
which hit him in the side from behind. He 
fell like a log. While we were congratulating 
Bradley and before we had started for the 
prize, one of the guides suddenly called our at- 
tention to the fact that the gorilla was moving 
off. He disappeared from view. We followed, 
scrambling along as rapidly as possible but not 
making very fast progress. But neither was 
the gorilla, for we had glimpses of him as he 
went down and up the other side of a gully to 
the crest of a ridge beyond. As he reached the 
top of this ridge he came into full view perhaps 
fifty yards from where we were. Bradley 
fired again. This shot sent him stone dead 
rolling down the slope. He lodged against the 
base of an old tree. He was a fine specimen, a 
huge creature weighing three hundred and sixty 
pounds. | believe that he was the big lone male 
of Karisimbi of which we had been told. He 
had unquestionably met white men before be- 
cause at one time he had been badly wounded 

















in the pelvis, leaving a permanent deformation 
of the pelvic region and a crook in his spine. 
Like all of the others there were no signs of 
aggressiveness. He was intent only on getting 
away. He had not made a single sound at 
any time. 

As he lay at the base of the tree it took all 
one’s scientific ardor to keep from feeling like 
a murderer. He was a magnificent creature 
with the face of an amiable giant who would 
do no harm except perhaps in self defense or in 
defense of his friends. From twenty feet 
above him on the slope where we settled down 
with our kit to make pictures, notes, and stud- 
ies we had a view of Mikeno and the surround- 
ing country which | then thought, and still 
think of as, the most beautiful view I have ever 
seen; and | believe my companions, one and all, 
quite agreed with me. The motion picture 
camera was directly behind us up the slope 
where we had deserted it. It was sent for and 
a panorama was made from over the body of 
the dead gorilla. Mikeno was at her best; 
she had thrown aside her veil of cloud, her whole 
summit sharply outlined against the blue of the 
tropical sky. The warm green of the moss- 
covered cliffs suggested a drapery of lovely 
oriental weave. From the summit well down 
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the wonderful line of the western slope the 
eye was arrested by old Nyamlagira smoulder- 
ing lazily and sending her column of smoke and 
steam to join the hovering cloudbank above— 
then on again the eye swept over a scene of mar- 
velous opalescent color in which were dimly seen 
distant mountain ranges, suggestions of shim- 
mering lakes, and mysterious forests—then 
around to Chaninagongo, looming dark and 
massive in the middleground, smouldering too, 
but less demonstrative than her sister, Nyamla- 
gira. Lying almost at the foot of Chaninagongo 
and to the outh glistened in the tropical sun 
the . of African inland waters—Lake 
Kivu. Behfnd us, upward toward the summit 
of Karisimbi and adown the slopes in front, 
there stretched a primeval forest of marvelous 
beauty—in character unlike anything else | 
know—a veritable fairy land—and at our feet 
lay dead owe of its great giants. 

I realized that the search for a background 
and setting for the gorilla group was ended. 
We would reproduce this scene on canvas as a 
background for the gorillas when they were 
mounted in the Museum. Of course, it was 
regrettable that we had no painter with us at 
the time. To get one there meant another 
long journey from New-York to Central Africa, 


THE SADDLE CAMP 
Between Mikeno and Karisimbi, from which the party was driven by the cold, although 


this region is very near the equator. 





This camp was about 10,000 feet above sea level 
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yet it would be worth it if the 
thousands who visit the Mu- 
seum got even a faint degree 
of the satisfaction from the 
setting of the group that we got 
from this view in the gorilla 
country. 

I felt then, and even more 
so now, that that morning rep- 
resented the high spot in my 
African experiences. In the 
midst of a forest, a land of 
beauty overlooking a scene in- 
comparable, a scene of a world 
in the making with our great 
primitive cousin, whose sanc- 
tuary we had invaded, lying 
dead at our feet. That was 
the sad note. To me _ the 
source of greatest joy was the 
fact that here, at the culmina- 
tion of a dream of thirty years, 


























THE SCENE OF THE GORILLA GROUP 


When Mr. Akeley and his party came up to the “lone male of Karisimbi” which Mr. Bradley 
(with Mrs. Bradley above the gorilla) had shot, all agreed that the spot itself and the view from 
it would make an ideal setting to be reproduced as a background for the group of five gorillas 
to be placed in the Museum of Natural History in New York. The picture above is a com- 
bination of two photographs fitted together 
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I was not alone. There 
were three friends who 
keenly appreciated all that 
it meant. 

We had made good in 
our boasted undertaking of 
taking ladies on a real 
gorilla. hunt, presumably 
the last word of danger and 
adventure in the popular 
mind. Another popular. il- 
lusion gone to smash! It 
was adventure full of beauty 
and charm and hard work, 
but absolutely without 
danger. 

It is true that the gorilla 
is not dangerous, but he is 
impressive. Since I have 
been home, | have taken a 
tape and measured around 
the chests of two good sized 
men standing back to back. 
The two together measured 
three inches less than Brad- 
ley’s gorilla alone. His chest 
unexpanded was 62 inches. 
He weighed about as much 
as two men, 360 pounds. 

Although not so tall as 
Dempsey, the gorilla weighs 
nearly twice as much, and 
his arms are longer and 
more powerful. But his 
legs, on the other hand, are 
much shorter. Unquestion- 
ably a well developed man is 
not only much faster on his 
feet than a gorilla, but can travel both faster 
and farther. 

One can visualize something of his size by a 
comparison of his measurements with those of 
Jack Dempsey. 





GORILLA DEMPSEY 
Height . 5ft.74in. 6ft. 1 in. 
Weight . 360 Ibs. 188 Ibs. 
Chest 62 in. 42 in. 
Upper arm . 18 in. 16% in. 
Reach 97 in. 74 in. 
Calf; 152 in. 15% in. 


WAT Pt + i 2s T ory, 

The next morning we decided to return to 
our base camp on Mikeno, a thousand feet 
lower down. I think we all wished to stay at 


the Saddle camp longer because of the marvel- 








A PORTER’S HOVEL ON THE GORILLA HUNT 


The natives made rainproof shelters of thatch for themselves all around camp, 
but as they had little or no clothes and the temperature at night up on the moun- 
tains was only 10 or 15 degrees above freezing, they complained bitterly of the cold 


ous beauty of the place, but our guides and 
porters complained so bitterly and | think so 
justly against the cold that a decision was made 
on their account rather than ovr own. The 
guides, however, were not content with their 
return to the Mikeno camp, but insisted on 
quitting their jobs entirely. While this was a 
disarrangement of our plans, my appreciation 
for all they had done and sympathy with their 
just complaints caused me to pay them off and 
let them go. The following day they returned, 
a very dejected and penitent lot, and their ex- 
planation for their return was interesting, to say 
the least: When they reached home their 
sultan asked them if my work was finished and 
if they had stayed until I no longer required 
them. They admitted that I had given my 








MR. AKELEY IN CAMP ON MT. MIKENO 
The gorilla skins in the foreground, the skeletons between the tents 


THE LONE MALE OF KARISIMBI 
Who weighed 360 pounds and had a reach of 97 inches. An animal of tremendous power, little speed, and no ferocity 














consent unwillingly, and he 
told them that they must 
come back to me and stay 
until the work was finished 
and they must bring to him 
a report from me of com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Bradley and | remained 
two days longer, and these 
guides were on the job every 
minute. It was a demon- 
stration of honor and manli- 
ness on the part of the 
sultan that | have rarely 
seen equalled in a savage. 

Mrs. Bradley and Miss 
Miller went to the Mis- 
sion Camp, but Bradley and 
| remained for two days of 
photographing and the 
cleaning up and the packing 
of the gorilla material. The 
third and last day we made 
the descent of the mountain, sending the porters 
ahead with their loads to Burunga, and we with 
our guides doing another hunt in the bamboos. 

We had descended well down toward the 
lower level of the bamboo when the guide led 
us along a cattle trail up a ridge of Mikeno. 
We came to a track of a single old male 
gorilla on this trail, which, after we had fol- 
lowed it for a half hour, had been joined by 
others, and ultimately we were on a perfectly 
fresh trail of a whole band. The purpose of the 
hunt was, if possible, to get more pictures and to 
add to our series one more specimen, a young 
male if possible. At this time I felt that the 
group of two old males, two females and a 
youngster of two years was not well balanced; 
that if | used them I would have to use one of 
the old males as an intruder in the family 
group. I had to explain to my gun bearer that 
we must go slowly because I did not want to 
come up with the gorillas in such dense jun- 
gle because of the difficulty of photographing 
them there. We must try to manage not to 
disturb them until they had come to more open 
country where the chance for observation 
would be better. We were near the edge of a 
ravine the opposite slope of which was cleared 
of bamboo and bush. | suggested to him that 
if we could possibly see them in a place like 
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LIFTING A GORILLA 
Porters and gunbearers moving an average size female 


that it would enable us to do the things that 
we wanted to do, not that I actually hoped for 
any such luck; but as a matter of fact fifteen 
minutes later we heard the roar of a gorilla. 
Peeping through the bush we saw the entire 
band on that opposite slope, all of them in full 
view. There were at least three old males, 
I think four, and perhaps a dozen females and 
youngsters. They, of course, had seen us. 
They were making off toward the crest of the 
opposite slope as fast as possible. 

My first thought was along these lines: 

“Here is a perfectly peaceful family group 
including three or four males. I could use 
my two males without apologies. There is 
really no necessity for killing another animal.” 

So the guns were put behind and the camera 
pushed forward and we had the extreme satis- 
faction of seeing that band of gorillas disappear 
over the crest of the opposite ridge none the 
worse for having met with white men that 
morning. It was a wonderful finish to a won- 
derful gorilla hunt. We went on to Burunga 
for the night and the next day we were at the 
Mission by noon where we found Thanksgiving 
dinner waiting for us. The chief mission of 
the expedition had been successfully culmi- 
nated, and all of us were together again just 
in time for a real Thanksgiving. 


In the next article Mr. Akeley tells some of the most interesting observa- 


tions of the gorillas’ physical characteristics, habits, etc. 


THE EpirTors. 





LETTERS OF A HIGH-MINDED MAN 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 


VI 
An analysis of the Democratic Party. Letters on Harding and his Cabinet 


OON after Governor James M. Cox 
of Ohio received the Democratic 
nomination for the presidency in 1920, 
he asked Franklin K. Lane, who after 
his retirement from the Cabinet had 

become a vice-president of the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Company, for his thoughts on the 
approaching campaign. Lane’s reply is an 
interesting picture of his generosity of spirit as 
well as his theories in politics. The letter ran: 


* New York City, July 25, 1920. 

My DEAR GOVERNOR: 

| shall presume upon your flattering invita- 
tion to speak frankly, not in the hope that | 
may in any way enlighten a man of such ex- 
perience and success, but that I may possibly 
accentuate some point that you may recognize 
as important, which in the rush of things might 
be overlooked. If | should appear in the least 
didactic, | beg that you charge it to my desire 
for definiteness, and my inability to give the 
atmosphere of a personal conversation. 


A Worp As TO GENEROSITY 


The unforgivable sin in our politics is a lack 
of generosity. Smallness, meanness, extreme 
partisanship, littleness of any kind—these are 
not in accord with the American conception 


of an American leader. A clever thing may 
gratify a man’s own immediate partisan follow- 
ing, but the impression on the country at large 
is not good. We want a full, adequate ap- 
preciation of the fact that there is hardly more 
than a film that divides Republican from 
Democrat; indeed, in that fact lies our hope 
of success. We must win first voters and In- 
dependents. 

Let me be concrete: The war was won by 
Republicans as well as Democrats. Many of 
the principal activities of the war were con- 
ducted by outstanding Republican business 
men, some successfully, others not successfully. 
But all strived honestly, none strived as par- 
tisans. That is always the American attitude 
when we are challenged to be our better, 
larger selves. Therefore, | would say, give 
generously of appreciation to the Republicans, 
who raised Liberty Loans, who administered 
food affairs, who put their plants at the Na- 
tion’s service, who directed the various activi- 
ties such as airplane making, and transporting 
and financing during the war. 

Appreciate not only the war work of Re- 
publicans but the whole history of the party. 
Abraham Lincoln is not a Republican idol; he 
is the American; sane, wise, steady, moderate, 
patient, kind, sympathetic. We must look 

















through Lincoln’s eyes upon our problems if 
we are to find an American solution for them. 
Quote what he has said on labor, on work, on 
capital, just as often as possible. 

A day has come when partisanship with its 
personalities and bitterness does not satisfy the 
public. We have seen things on too large a 
scale now to believe in the importance of trifles, 
or in the adequacy of trifling men. 

We must have men who are large enough to 
be international and national at the same time, 
to be politicians and yet American statesmen, 
to subordinate always the individual ambition 
and the party advantage to the national good. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


I feel that we have not tried to interpret the 
League of Nations to our people in terms of 
America’s advantage. We Democrats are 
looked upon as International visionaries be- 
cause we have not been willing to deal prac- 
tically with a practical situation. 

The League is not anti-national, it is anti- 
war; its aim is to defer war and reduce the 
chances of war between nations. This is to be 
effected, not by creating a super-nation, or 
by binding us to abide by the decisions of a 
super-national tribunal, but by establishing 
the method and machinery by which the opin- 
ion of the world may become effective as against 
those inclined toward war. 

By adopting the League, we do not pledge 
ourselves to any war under any circumstances, 
without the consent of Congress. And because 
we have not been willing to say this, we are 
now in danger of losing the one chance the 
world has had to get the nations together. 

Loyalty to the President’s principles does not 
mean loyalty to his methods. They have been 
wrong as to the League, in my opinion. You 
could deal with Congress, even a Republican 
Congress, on this matter, I believe, and come 
out with the essentials. 

The Harding position, as interpreted by 
Johnson, is a policy of repudiation of what all 
Republicans. have said, excepting the Borahs. 
It is a direct repudiation of the Hale, Kellogg, 
Lenroot position, and in fact, of the Harding- 
Lodge position, too. 

Do the people of the United States wish a 
race between all nations, as to the size of their 
armies and navies? Are we willing to be taxed 
not less than one billion a year for their support 
in peace times? Do we wish to come to a point 
where we must tax all incomes, even those of 
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the workingmen, so as to be as strong as the 
strongest nation? How can we achieve dis- 
armament when we stand alone, following the 
Harding dream of an isolated America? What 
harm is there in bringing our moral influence 
and economic pressure to bear against a threat- 
ening power before it actually goes to war, in- 
stead of waiting until after war is made, and 
then “taking sides’’? 

That is all there is in a League—a bit of ma- 
chinery by which we can learn, and all nations 
can learn, what is being done the world round. 
And if things look badly for peace, there is 
provided a council table at which the matter 
can be talked out and things quietly adjusted, 
if possible. This is just the modern business 
method which labor unions understand, and 
business men and the better kind of lawyers. 

What would Abraham Lincoln have said 
about such a League? He was never a bitter- 
ender; Thad. Stevens played that réle. 

Why not say a word as to Bryan’s plan for 
postponing war by treaty? That idea is in- 
corporated in the League plan. Once | spoke 
with appreciation of this Bryan plan, and he 
was greatly pleased and wrote me that I was 
the only one in the Administration who had 
been generous enough to recognize this con- 
tribution of his. Don’t let Bryan get away 
from you, if you can help it, because he really 
represents a great body of moral force and 
opinion. But don’t pay the price to Bryan 
or Wilson or Hearst or Murphy or any one 
else, of being untrue to your own belief as to 
the wise and practicable national policy, that 
you may gain their support. 

There couldn’t be a better year in which to 
lose, for something real. You can not win asa 
Wilson man, nor as a Murphy man, nor as a 
Hearst man. The Nation is crying out for 
leadership, not pussy-footing nor pandering. 
Be wrong strongly if you must be wrong, rather 
than be right weakly. You can only win as a 
Cox man, one who owns himself, has his own 
policies, is willing to go along, not with a bunch 
of bosses, but with any reasonable man, asks 
for counsel from all classes of men and women, 
does not fear defeat, and expects a victory 
that will be more a party victory than a per- 
sonal one, and more a people’s victory than a 
partisan one. 


Your ENEMIES 


Pick a few enemies and pick them with dis- 
cretion. Chiefly, be for things. But be 
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against things and persons, too, so that the 
Nation can visualize you as leading in a con- 
test between the constructive forces and the 
destructive critical forces. 

And the thing to be against is the man who 
is looking backward, who talks of the “good 
old days,”’ meaning (a) money in politics: buy- 
ing votes in blocks of five; (b) human beings 
as commodities: Homestead strikes, and in- 
structions how to vote in the pay envelope; 
(c) privately controlled national finances as 
against the Federal Reserve System; (d) taxa- 
tion of the poor through indirect taxes on pre- 
text of protecting industry; (e) seventy-five 
cent wheat; (f) $1.00 a day labor; (g) the 
saloon-bossed city; (h) no American merchant 
marine; all goods carried abroad under foreign 
flags—those were the “good old days”, for 
which the Standpat Republican is sighing. 

But the world has moved in the past twenty- 
five years, and America not only has moved it, 
but has kept in the lead. Our Ship of State is 
not anchored; it goes forward, through rough 
seas at times, but making progress. To stand- 
pat is toinvite Bolshevism. . . . 


After the election Lane wrote to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt whose husband had been 
candidate for the vice presidency: 


Bethel, Maine [November, 1920]. 
To THE DEAR ROOSEVELTs:—— 

You realized what was coming, 
but 1 fear Cox did not; could not believe that 
his star would not pull him through. __I wish 
Georgia and Alabama had gone, too. The 
American born did not like Wilson because he 
was not frank, was to selfish and opinionated. 
The foreign born did not like his foreign settle- 
ments. So they voted ‘‘no confidence” in his 
party. What we will do in this land of mixed 
peoples is a problem. Our policies now are to 
be determined by Fiume and Ireland—not by 
real home concerns. This is dangerous in the 
extreme. Demagogues can win to power by 
playing to the prejudices of those not yet fully 
American. 

As always, 
P. aL. 


Lane was under no illusion about the possi- 
bility of a Democratic victory but he greatly 
hoped that the campaign would develop a 
Democratic policy and personnel which might 
serve the nation well. 


But the main emphasis 








Franklin K. Lane 


of Lane’s politics was the good of the country 
rather than the good of the party. He never 
was of that partisan spirit which makes many 
politicians hope that their opponents when in 
office will so damage the country as to force 
the country to remove them. Soon after Hard- 
ing’s election Lane wrote to Mr. George W. 
Wickersham who had been Attorney-General 
in President Taft’s cabinet. 


Bethel, Maine, 18th [November, 1920]. 
My DEAR G. W: 

I have your good letter. By “‘good”’ I mean 
many things, well done as a bit of sketchy 
composition; a welcome letter; kindly also in 
spirit; cheering; timely, telling of things that 
interest the receiver; one, too, having the 
flavor of the household whence it comes; alto- 
gether a good letter. I had one also from Her; 
which I brutally answered with a preachment 
—in pencil, too, for I can’t write with comfort 
at a desk, and after all, what have white paper 
and ink in common with these words? I am 
for harmony—a reconciler, like Harding. . . . 

Root, as you say, would give a good smack 
to the meal. The country would at once say 
Harding knows how to set a good table. But 
tell me—will he be a Taft? a McKinley? a 
Hayes? or a Grant? Pshaw! why should | 
ask such a question? Who knows what a 
man will turn out to be! Events may make 
him greater than any, or less. A war, a bullet, 
a timely word of warning to a foreign power, a 
fierce fight with some unliked home group, the 
right sort of a deal on postal rates with news- 
papers and magazines—any one of these might 
lift him into a national hero; while a sneaking 
act revealed, a little too much caution, a period 
of business depression, would send him tum- 
bling out of the skies. 

These be indeed no days for prophesying— 
Wilson gone, Clemenceau gone, Venizelos gone 
—Lloyd George alone left! The wise boy had 
his election at the right moment, didn’t he? 
Surely statesmanship is four fifths politics. 
Harding’s danger, as | see it, will lie in his 
timidity. He fears; and fear is the poison gas 
which comes from the devil’s factory. Cour- 
age is oxygen, and Fear is carbon monoxide. 
One comes from Heaven—so you find Wells 
says—and the other would turn the universe 
back into primeval chaos. Wilson, be it said 
to his eternal glory, did not fear. They send 
word to me from the inside that he believed in 
Cox’s election up to the last minute, although 

















the whole Cabinet told him defeat was sure. 
He “was right, and right would prevail’”— 
surely such faith, even in oneself, is almost 
genius! 

I am glad you put Lincoln first in your list 
of great Americans. I decided that question 
for myself when | came to hang some pictures 
in my library. Washington or Lincoln on top? 
And Lincoln got it. I have recently read all 
his speeches and papers, and the man is true 
from the first day to the last. The same 
philosophy and the same reasoning were good 
in 1861 as in 1841. He was large enough for a 
great day—could any more be said of any one? 

Lincoln made Seward and Chase and Stanton 
and Blair his mates. He did not fear them. 
He wished to walk with the greatest, not with 
trucklers and fawners, court satellites and 
panderers. His great soul was not warm 
enough to fuse them—they were rebellious ore 
—but his simplicities were not to be mastered 
by their elaborate cogencies. 

McKinley was simple in his nature, at bot- 
tom a dear boy of kind heart, who put his hand 
into the big fist of Mark Hanna and was led 
to glory. 

Is Harding great and masterful in his sim- 
plicity, or trustful and yielding? and if the lat- 
ter where is the HannaP Well, I don’t want 
to die in these next few months, anyway, till 
some questions are answered. This would be 
a part of my Cabinet if | were Harding: 
Root, State; Hoover, Treasury; Warren of 
Michigan, Attorney-General; Wood, War; Wil- 
lard (of Baltimore and Ohio), Postmaster- 
General; Hays, Labor; Lowden, Interior; 
Weeks, Navy. 

I would put you and Taft on the Supreme 
Bench and scour the country for strong men 
for the Commissions which have mostly third- 
rate men on them. 

Well, chat with me some more for | am much 
in the house now that snow has come, and read- 
ing what Colonel Gibbon has to say as to the 
Fall of Rome is not what you would call cur- 
rent literature, tho’ much of it has the charm 
of gossip. You enviously write of my oppor- 
tunity to read and contemplate. I have done 
some of both. But that’s a monk’s life, and 
even a monk has a cell of his own, and a bit of 
garden to play with; and he can think upon a 
God that is his very own, an Israelitish Prov- 
idence; and, in his egotism, be content. Yes, 
with a cell and a book and a garden and an 
intimate God, one should be satisfied to forego 
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even health. But I hold with old Cicero that 
the “whole glory of virtue is in activity”, and 
therefore I call my discontent divine. 

You speak of great Americans, and have 
named all four from political life. 1 concur in 
your selection. Now what writers would you 
say were most distinctly American in thought 
and most influential upon our thought, men 
who a hundred years hence will be regarded 
not great as literary men but as American 
social, spiritual, and economic philosophers? 
It occurs to me that this singular trio might 
be selected—Emerson, Henry George, and 
William James. What say you? 

Say “Hello” to the young Colonel for me. 

PF. Ky. kL. 


On the same day he wrote Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler who had then recently retired from 
the Presidency of the University of California. 


Bethel, 18th [November, 1920]. 
My DEAR B, |:—— 

From both ends of this continent we talk to 
each other. We have both retired from active 
things and can with some degree of removal, 
and from some altitude, look upon the affairs 
of men. Frankly, it challenges all my tran- 
scendental philosophy to convince me that 
“deep love lieth under these pictures of time.” 
And yet I must so believe or die. It is a dis- 
heartening time—Wilson a wreck and beaten. 
Clemenceau beaten and out. And now Vene- 
zelos gone. Only Lloyd George left, because 
he called his election when spirits had not 
fallen. 

And little men take their places, while Bol- 
shevism drives Wrangel into the sea, possesses 
all Russia and Siberia, and is a success politi- 
cally and militarily, tho’ a failure economically 
and socially. We have passed the danger of 
red anarchy in America, | think, tho’ no one 
should prophesy as to any event of to-morrow. 
Communism and Socialism with it, have been 
made to pause. Yet nothing constructive is 
opened by the world for men to think upon, as 
a means of bettering their lot and answering 
the questions flung to them by Russia, Ger- 
many, England, and our own home conditions. 

I can see no evidence of constructive states- 
manship on this side the water, excepting in 
Hoover. The best man in Congress is Senator 


Lenroot [a Republican] and he writes me that 
unless the Republicans do something more than 
fail to make mistakes that the Democrats will 
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take the power from them in another four years. 
But I am nothing for parties. | cannot wait 
for an opposition to come in. | would like to 
see the Republicans now address themselves to 
the problems of the world at large and of this 
land. If Knox is to be Secretary of State, as 
the rumor is, we will have Steel Trust Diplo- 
macy—which will give us safety abroad, 
which is more.than we have had for some years 
—but it will be without vision, without love 
for mankind. Root would give the Republic- 
ans great assurance and confidence. He would 
make them smack their lips and feel that 
Harding was not afraid of the best near him. 
Hoover may or may not have a Cabinet place, 
but his brain is the best thing working in 
America to-day, on our questions. If Penrose 
and Co. beat him they will regret it. 

If | were Harding I’d put Root, Lowden, 
Wood, Hoover, and Johnson if he wanted it, 
into my Cabinet and I’d gather all the men of 
mind in the country and put them at work on 
specific questions as advisers to me, under 
Cabinet officers. One group on Taxes and 


Finance, one on Labor and Capital, one on 
Internal Improvements, one on Education and 
Health. And have a programme agreeable 
to Congress, which is sterile because it is a 


messenger boy force for constituents. 

The Democrats could do this if they had the 
men—but look over the nation and see how 
short we are of talent of any kind. It may be 
an opposition party but it has no force, no will, 
no self-confidence. It hopes for a miracle, 
vainly hopes. It cannot gather twenty first- 
rate minds in the nation to make a programme 
for the party. | tried it the other day—men 
interested in political affairs, outside Congress 
—try it yourself. Get twenty big enough to 
draft a national programme of legislation for 
the party. I sent the suggestion to George 
White, chairman of the National Committee, 
and gave him a list, and at the head | put you 
and President Eliot, classing you both as 
Democrats, which probably neither of you 
call yourselves now, tho’ both voted for 
a 
My health is a bit better, but the doctors 
differ so that | grow despairful sometimes. 

If I get to California | must see you. But 
] shall play my string out here before trying 
the Western land. My best regards to the 
Lady. 

Yours always, 
LANE. 


Franklin K. Lane 


The idea was still strong in Lane’s mind of 
making the Democratic party more as an organ- 
ization with an affirmative concrete policy for 
the benefit of the public as less an undisciplined 
political mob united chiefly by opposition to 
the Republicans and a desire for office. 

In December he wrote to Mr. Frank Cobb, 
the editor of the New York World,—a very 
characteristic letter: 


New York, December 6 [1920]. 
DEAR FRANK:—— 

You are right, but too far ahead. We must 
come to Cabinet responsibility, and | am with 
you as an agitator. Twenty years may see it. 

This morning you chide the Republicans 
for not having a programme. Good God, man, 
why so partisan? What programme have we? 
Will we just oppose, vote “Nay,” to all they 
propose? That way insures twenty years as 
“outs”—and we won’t deserve to bein. What 
we lack is just plain brains. We havea slushy, 
sentimental democracy, but don’t have men 
who can concrete-ize feeling into policy, if 
you know what that means. A programme— 
a practicable, constructive programme— 
quietly drawn, agreeable to the leaders in both 
Houses, pushed for, advocated loudly! That’s 
our one hope—Agree? 

Yours cordially, 
FRANKLIN K. LANE. 


Still thinking of producing a spirit and co- 
hesion in the Democratic party Lane wrote a 
letter to Mr. Lathrop Brown, a Democratic 
ex-member Of Congress who had _ served 
under Lane during the war. It is hard work 
to write a good letter and Lane’s illness by this 
time had robbed him of the buoyant strength 
to work out the details of his plan in his letter 
to Brown. Unlike his former letters these are 
a kind of staccato memorandum but they are 
none the less suggestive and illuminating. 


Los Angeles [January 15, 1921]. 
My DEAR LATHROP: 

I have yours of the 11th. 1st question, as 
to men and women for the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Answer:—Get men who can make a pro- 
gramme, something that the party can push, 
outside Congress, if too cowardly in. People 
who don’t want anything, if possible. 

Think of these (I don’t say they will do, 
but they stand for something): 









Charles W. Eliot. 
(Ex-Chairman, 
Elmira, New York.) 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
(Ex-President of University of California.) 
E. M. House. 
Frank |. Cobb. 
John W. Davis. 
Robert Lansing. 
R. Walton Moore. 
(Congressman from Virginia, big fellow.) 
Gavin McNab. 
Governor Parker, of Louisiana. 
James D. Phelan. 
Van-Lear Black. 


For solid thought I’d choose out of that 
bunch—Eliot and Moore. 

For cleverness—Black and McNab. 

For diplomacy—House and Davis. 

For progressiveness—House and Parker. 

For conservative democracy—Wheeler and 
Lansing. 

For writing ability—Cobb and Eliot. 


I know no women who think—particularly. 

‘ys The kind of publicity we need is the 
advocacy by the National Committee and by 
Democrats in Congress of first-class measures, 
known to be Democratic measures, part of a 
programme. 

I’ll tell you how to get all the publicity you 
want when I see you—or White—a new kind, 
cheap, but requiring brains. 


(January 22, 1921) 

, Here is a letter. A start on the 

George White drive for a Democratic pro- 

gramme. I wrote Moore saying that we 

needed a programme, and suggested his leader- 

ship in time. His reply shows that the “time 
has come.” Now strike. 

Had a talk with McAdoo on the basis of a 
speech he made here, which | enclose. He 
thinks organization more important than 
programme. And publicity, that he stresses. 

; You are right as to standardization. 
The devil devised it as a highway to socialism. 
It is the bible of the great Tribe of Flatfoot, 
not for artists like you and myself. And 
speaking of Pogroms, please read what Wells 
says in his first volume of Outlines of History, 
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on David, Solomon, Moses. It will delight 
your anti-Semitic soul. 

Yes, standardization is like all else, good— 
for a distance. The whole bally outfit of life 
is a matter of balance, maintained by war 
among the unintelligent bacilli and other prim- 
itives, and by willamong men. . . 

George White will be eaten up first thing he 
knows, unless he moves. Your friend McAdoo 
is here declining the next nomination daily, 
speaking much, and, I understand, well. . . 
Why doesn’t G. W. [White] get Frank Cobb and 
Hooker, of the Springfield Republican, and Van- 
Lear Black and Senator Walsh and Phelan 
and Congressman Walton Moore together, 
or any other group, and put up his plan and 
ask them what they think of it tentatively— 
just a quiet chat, but start. 

He doesn’t need to resign, if he can get some- 
one as a quiet organizer “who will give all his 
time” to take up that job under him, with 
sub-organizers. Who is this genius who can 
organize inorganic matter, and give it life? 
Thought He was dead some time! 

“Wanted—A Miracle Man who can over- 
come a majority of seven million votes with a 
hearty handshake and a warm brown eye. 
Need have no programme, no money. Must 
be a hypnotist who can make the people forget 
a few things and believe a few things that are 
not true. Must be able by reciting poetry to 
make the cunning Capitalist see that he is 
safer in the hands of the Democrats than else- 
where, and at the same time educate the 
worker by a pass of the hand to know that it is 
decent to stay bought. Must have received 
the Gift of Tongues on the Day of Pentecost, 
so as to talk Yiddish, in New York; Portuguese 
and Gaelic, in Massachusetts; Russian and 
German, in Chicago; Scandinavian, in the 
Northwest; cotton and Calhoun, in the South; 
John Brown and wheat, in Kansas; gold and 
Murphy on 14th Street; and translate Jesus 
Christ into Bolshevism, Individualism, Capi- 
talism, Lodgeism, Wilsonism! Must be as 
honest as old Grover and as clear of purpose as 
Abraham Lincoln.” 

Put this want ad. in the papers and send me, 
by freight car, the replies. 

With my warmest, 
FKL 
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BOOKS ON SHIP SUBSIDY 


Historical, Statistical, and Argumentative Works 
Upon which an Opinion of Its Merits Can Be Based 


By V. G. IDEN 


OVERNMENT aid to ocean ship- 
ping has been a political issue in 
the United States for the last 
75 years, and to-day, even 
though the Lasker Bill now be- 

fore Congress has apparently a strong en- 
dorsement, the question is far from being 
closed. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, 
to find how few books of authority exist on the 
subject. 

“The New Merchant Marine,” by Edwin N. 
Hurley, is one of the more recent books. As 
Chairman of the Shipping Board during the 
period of the war, Mr. Hurley had excellent 
opportunity to observe certain fundamental 
facts of our shipping problem, but his position 
has resulted in giving a color, if not actually a 
bias, to his volume. The most important 
point made by Mr. Hurley is that no merchant 
marine can be successful that is government- 
owned or operated by the Government. 

It was Mr. Hurley, it must be remembered, 
who was primarily responsible for the pub- 
lication of a series of volumes on merchant 
shipping that are so valuable in contributing 
to a solution of the shipping problem. This 
series of volumes was originally planned to be 
issued by the Government at cost in order to 
form a working library for the youth of the 
nation who might desire to adopt the field of 
ocean shipping as a career. But the plans of 
an executive body, such as the Shipping Board, 


are too frequently upset by the expediencies of - 


politics, and the Shipping Board was never 
granted the funds necessary to print these 
volumes, so the work was turned over to a 
commercial publisher. These volumes, ele- 
mentary and technical, have recently been 
issued under the editorial direction of Professor 
G. G. Hubner of Pennsylvania University. 
“Ocean Steamship Traffic Management” by 
Hubner, ‘“‘Merchant Vessels” by Kiegel, “‘Ma- 
rine Insurance” by Hubner, “Wharf Manage- 
ment, Stevedoring, and Storage” by McElwee, 
and “Laws of the Sea” -by Canfield and Dalzell 


have so far appeared. As a general back- 
ground for the understanding of the merchant 
marine problem all of these volumes are more 
or less valuable. Outside of this particular 
series has appeared “Ocean Shipping” by 
Robert E. Annin. Mr. Annin is a practical 
steamship man, and his book is the result of a 
series of academic lectures delivered by him. 

While all of these books are valuable in their 
particular field, none of them give a direct 
light upon the merits of subsidy, unless, in 
fact, it can be said that a fuller knowledge of 
all angles of an industry is insurance against 
an incomplete understanding of a political 
question bearing upon that industry. In years 
past numerous works have been published de- 
signed to bear out the dictum that a subsidy 
is essential if the American flag is to continue 
upon the sea. But nearly all of these volumes, 
while historical in their treatment, are biased in 
their discussion of subsidy, having been written 
with the obvious purpose of proving the need 
of government aid to shipping. 

Upon nearly every previous occasion when 
subsidy has been brought forward as an issue 
before the public, numerous works on shipping 
have made their appearance and won an audi- 
ence. The present instance belies the ex- 
perience of previous occasions. Among the 
commercial publishers, works on shipping are 
woefully lacking. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the older books are still to 
be had, and these older books supply all the 
present demand. Furthermore, the tremen- 
dous amount of printed space devoted to ship- 
ping during the four years past has satiated 
the public’s appetite. Mr. Hurley undoubt- 
edly reaped the harvest of public response 
while he was Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
and Mr. Lasker, although an experienced ad- 
vertising man, is confronted with a public 
suffering from a jaded appetite. 

But Mr. Lasker, now that he has been defi- 
nitely committed to subsidy for American 
shipping, has felt that he must not allow this 
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condition to jeopardize his issue. If the com- 
mercial publishers have no place upon their 
lists for works on shipping, and more particu- 
larly works which will indicate the necessity 
for subsidy, then Mr. Lasker must have the 
Government itself step in. He called together a 
group of subsidy advocates, all experts in their 
way, and had them draft a volume on shipping 
that would prove the need of governmental aid 
to shipping. The fruit of their work was first 
sent to President Harding. The President 
made some slight changes and then the volume 
was released to the public. 

This volume on subsidy was first made a 
public document when it was filed with the 
Joint Committee of Congress appointed to 
investigate the needs for subsidy and to report 
on the Lasker Bill. It was therefore printed at 
government expense and is known as “ Report 
on the History of Shipping Discriminations 
and on Various Forms of Government Aid to 
Shipping,” compiled by the United States 
Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 

There is much to be said for and against this 
work. The boldness of Mr. Lasker’s effort 
must assuredly be appreciated. His was a 
well-laid plan, and it is well toaccept for granted 
that he was sincere in his intentions. When 
first presented, his subsidy bill, so capably 
backed up by this report, stood in high favor 
not only in Washington but throughout most of 
the country. 

But as the days dragged into weeks and the 
weeks began to accumulate into months, the 
truth began to come out. The Lasker report 
was in fact little more than a rearrangement of 
the material issued in a pamphlet in 1916 by the 
Department of Commerce. This pamphlet, a 
regular book in itself, was called “Government 
Aid to Merchant Shipping,” by Grosvenor M. 
Jones. At that time Mr. Jones was a com- 
mercial agent of the Department of Commerce, 
and his volume set out to prove that subsidies 
to ships under the American flag are not neces- 
sary. His volume was issued under a Dem- 
ocratic administration, whereas the Lasker 
rearrangement of the same material was issued 
under a Republican administration. 

It is well to keep this incident in mind, for the 
present subsidy issue must be measured in the 
light of the official documents published in 
various forms by the Government itself. 
Official documents are designed to give facts 
only and without color, yet that purpose is 
clearly not always achieved. 
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A study of the Tenth Census of the United 
States (1880), gives perhaps the best history of 
the American merchant marine ever issued. 
That volume is probably out of the reach of 
most readers, and yet the facts presented in it 
have been used by all American maritime 
writers up to this date. It is ably supple- 
mented by thé numerous reports and recom- 
mendations filed with Congress by the late 
Senator Gallinger from 1905 down to 1910. 
These reports were designed to bring about 
subsidy legislation and set forth the reasons 
why it is necessary. Applying his facts and 
his reasoning to conditions as they exist to-day 
in the field of ocean shipping, would probably 
produce a contrary opinion to his. 

Subsidy has been tried by every important 
maritime nation in the world with the probable 
exception of China, and China has no merchant 
marine of any great extent. Subsidy laws in 
the United States have in the past ended in 
graft and public disgrace. Whether or not the 
prime commercial nations of the world are 
to-day granting subsidies is a matter of con- 
troversy.) It is claimed by the Lasker adhe- 
rents that England supports her marine by 
means of a subsidy, and that claim is denied 
with equal vehemence. It is claimed that 
France pays out a tremendous subsidy bonus to 
her merchant ships, yet no recent estimate of 
the extent of the French subsidy is available 
in this country. 

The facts as to subsidy are peculiarly pre- 
cious. In the annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Navigation issued in 1909, an estimate 
was made of the sums spent by various nations 
in ship subsidies. That estimate is probably 
the most recent available in the United States. 
I know that various authorities have endeav- 
ored to estimate the more recent subsidies paid 
by foreign nations, but no authoritative data 
is available. 

The Gallinger report to the Senate of the 
58th Congress set forth that all nations of the 
world paid out in total subventions in a year 
but $27,670,160. This included $19,904,778 for 
carrying the mails and only $7,765,382 in gen- 
eral subventions to shipping. According to this 
Gallinger report, England, the greatest mari- 
time nation, paid out only $662,369 in general 
maritime subventions, although the Govern- 
ment the same year paid out $4,874,243 to 
English ships for carrying the mails. The 


“1909 report of the Commissioner of Navigation 


estimates that all the principal maritime na- 
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tions of the world paid out a total of 
$45,224,513 in subsidies, mail pay, bounties, 
etc. That included everything, even bounties 
paid to shipbuilding, a thing which is not in- 
cluded in the Lasker Bill. 

Shipbuilding subventions, mail pay, and 
such aids should, actually, be considered sepa- 
rate. The United States has been granting 
mail pay to various American merchant ships 
for years, and the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 
provides for mail subvention. Mr. Lasker 
would do away with all mail pay and grant a 
direct subsidy to American ships. The amount 
of Lasker subsidy is estimated at approximately 
$34,000,000 a year. The most radical de- 
fenders of the Lasker programme declare that 
the actual payments will amount to a much 
smaller sum, whereas the critics of the bill 
claim it will amount to at least $50,000,000 a 
year, and some have gone so far as to claim, 
and with logic, that the bill will cost the Treas- 
ury about $200,000,000 during the first year 
it is a law. 

Compare that amount—$34,000,000 to 
American ships—with what has been paid out 
by foreign maritime powers under their subsidy 
schemes. ( France has been the most prodigal 
of all nations in the matter of granting ship 
subsidies, and yet even France would be classed 
as niggardly by comparison with the Lasker 
programme.) A volume published by the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, en- 
titled “America’s Merchant Marine,” throws 
some light upon this. According to that 
volume, France, during the 12 years between 
1881 and 1893, paid out in subventions in all 
but $23,687,000, and during the 8 years be- 
tween 1893 and 1901 France paid out only 
$29,148,000 in all. And at that, as all well 
posted shipping men will attest( French ships 
find it difficult indeed to compete with the 
unsubsidized British ore | 

Turning to the work by Grosvenor M. Jones, 
which is more elaborate than the volume issued 
by the Bankers Trust Company, we find that 
England does not pay a subsidy to shipping in 
the sense that we know subsidy. England pays 
mail compensation to her sea carriers just as we 
do now. That was the kind of assistance 
given the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
which is probably the most noteworthy ex- 
ample of large ship organization which has 
fattened on mail contracts. The Cunard Line 
received a naval assistance in the construction 
of certain ships. The British Admiralty ad- 
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vanced money for the building of certain fast 
passenger vessels, so constructed that they could 
be taken over and used as auxiliaries during 
war. 

But subsidy does not provide traffic. Un- 
less we find freight.for our ships, subsidy will 
prove ineffectual. The French subsidy is de- 
clared to have kept French ships sailing without 
carrying cargo. Some actually did keep under 
sail merely that the subvention could be col- 
lected. But that gave no assistance whatso- 
ever to French trade. The primary idea back 
of subsidy is to maintain a merchant marine, 
but a merchant marine is an economic fallacy 
unless it constitutes itself one of the links in 
foreign trade. England has the knack of going 
direct to the vital spot in that England develops 
and assists in the creation of a demand for in- 
ward and outward cargoes, and the fact that 
such freight exists is all the subsidy that a mari- 
time nation requires. 

Remembering that, we have a basis for the 
appreciation of the English maritime policy. 
England once had the Cromwell navigation 
acts, and lived a policy of exclusion to foreign 
ships in trade between English ports and Eng- 
lish colonies. (The reader may refer to “The 
Heritage of Tyre,” by Maloney, or any other 
popular history of shipping.) We retaliated 
with our coastwise exclusion laws. England 
has since abolished those old Cromwell acts 
and has pursued for years the freedom of 
trade policy. We still cling to our coastwise 
exclusions, and in doing so are the only nation 
which to-day practices the policy of shipping 
exclusion, a policy that was exploded as un- 
economic by all the other nations of the world 
about a decade ago. 

That exclusion policy was followed by an era 
of subventions, wherein one nation vied with 
another in the amount of assistance to be paid 
out of the public treasury to that nation’s 
merchant marine. (For these historical facts, 
refer to the volume by Mr. Jones.) The 
United States fell in line with other nations 
with the act of 1845. The object of that law 
was to assist certain American lines which 
were unable to meet the competition of the 
Cunard Line vessels in the trans-Atlantic trade. 

In 1847 a contract with the Ocean Steam 
Navigation Co. was made under the law of 
1845 providing a grant of $100,000 a year for 
every ship making a round voyage once in two 
months between New York and Bremen, via 
Cowes, and a grant of $75,000 a year for every 
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ship voyaging between New York and Havre, 
via Cowes. A subvention contract was also 
made with E. K. Collins, at the rate of $19,250 
each for 20 round trips, or $385,000 a year for 
a semi-monthly service between New York and 
Liverpool during the eight open months, and a 
monthly service during the four winter months. 

The operation of the Collins Line began in 
1850. But the terms of that contract pre- 
vented the Collins ships from staying in port 
long enough to get a large enough cargo to 
make up for the high cost of operation caused 
by speed. Yet the competition was effective 
enough to cause the Cunard Line to reduce 
freight rates considerably. When in 1852 
Great Britain increased the Cunard subven- 
tion to £173,340 ($843,559) for 52 round trips 
a year, the United States raised that of the 
Collins Line to $853,000 for 26 complete voy- 
ages. The Collins Line passed out of existence 
in 1859, despite the subsidy aid. Other sub- 
ventions were paid some other particular lines 
without tangible results. 

The Civil War ended the first experiment of 
the United States with subsidies, and ushered 
in a new era. On May 28, 1864, Congress 
passed an act which began a second era in 
steamship mail subventions. Under that act 
various lines contracted to carry the mail 
of the United States for definite sums. In 
1867, the Pacific Mail Steamship Co., began 
its operations under a subsidy pay arrange- 
ment. In 1872 the Pacific Mail proposed to 
inaugurate a supplemented service, but called 
upon Congress for an additional subsidy of 
$500,000. That subsidy grant was put through 
Congress, but, later on, inquiry was made into 
the manner in which the matter was manipula- 
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ted, and resulted in the disclosure of scandals 
so grave as to prompt Congress to abandon 
subsidy as a government policy. From that 
day to this subsidy had been a dead issue with 
our government. 

Although a period of fifty years has elapsed 
since the United States has followed subsidies 
as a fixed policy, a revised ocean mail pay act 
was initiated in 1891, under which the Ameri- 
can merchant marine has been operating ever 
since. It was this act which largely inspired 
the American Line in the trans-Atlantic trade, 
the Ward Line in the Cuban trade, and the Red 
D Line in the Latin-American trade. 

But during this period of fifty years other 
things than foreign trade have interested Amer- 
icans. Internal development gave back rich 
rewards, and Americans were won away from 
maritime endeavors. Labor agitators inspired 
hostile legislation, and the American marine 
was gradually hampered and curtailed by 
burdensome navigation laws. But despite 
all this there have been some outstanding suc- 
cesses made by individuals operating mer- 
chant ships under the American flag. Ed- 
ward Luckenbach can be cited as one, and 
Robert Dollar as another. To bear out the 
claim that a fortune is to be made by those who 
know their business on the sea it is but neces- 
sary to read “The Memoirs of Robert Dollar,” 
published in two volumes by the Robert Dollar 
Company. The first volume appeared in 1918 
and the second in 1921. That work bluntly 
sets forth what is the trouble with the American 
merchant marine. It proves rather con- 
clusively that it is a matter of a relief from 
hampering laws rather than subsidy grants 
that our shipping needs. 








TEACHING CHILDREN TO 
TEACH THEMSELVES 


The Dalton Laboratory Plari: An American Idea 
Widely Adopted in England and Now Spreading Here 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


HE most significant movement in 
education that has taken place for 
some time is now being carried out 
by Miss Helen Parkhurst in the 
Childrens University School, New 
York. It iscalled the Dalton Laboratory Plan. 
How it came about and its relationship to 
education—not only in this country, but in 
other countries—are matters at the present 
moment that deserve attention. Particularly 
is this true in the cases of Great Britain and 
Japan. Both countries are now studying our 
schools with minute care. Japanese educators 
are greatly interested in the Dalton Plan. But 


so far as that is concerned, everybody is more 
or less interested in education; everybody is 
talking about it, and as Mark Twain said 


about the weather, nobody is doing anything 
about it. There is no subject in the world 
about which individuals have such decided 
opinions; there is no subject that has for so 
long been the prey of faddists and commer- 
cialized greed, and about which so much rot has 
been written. The experience of the present 
writer with so many of the great body of edu- 
cators and teachers, that is, those people who 
are in the profession of educating our children, 
is that they are loyal and sincere to the last 
degree. They are by no means over-pedantic. 
Generally speaking, they are highly intelligent 
and painstaking, but they are all under the 
limitations of humanity. “What the world 
needs,” exclaims Miss Parkhurst, “is fearless 
human beings.” It is so difficult to separate 
one’s self from one’s environment and from 
one’s personal obligations. The whole matter is 
greatly complicated by the mass of educational 
machinery. Consider that we have in this 
country more than two thousand million dollars 
invested in public school buildings and that 
yearly we spend seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lions in their operation. Remember that the 
text book industry is highly commercialized, 


the prey of politics in many states, and that any 
attempt on the part of a single individual to 
improve the cumbersome system is practically 
hopeless. The present writer was a member of 
a board of education in a small town for nine 
years. It happened that in his community the 
conditions were such that the public school 
system came under the personal scrutiny of a 
larger proportion of the parents than is usual 
even in more crowded places, owing to the char- 
acter of the population. While it is true that, 
even in this instance, the majority of citizens 
took little personal interest in the schools, the 
progress made by the pupils was more easily ob- 
served than in most communities. Everybody 
knew, as they know to-day, how bad the system 
was, and is. Everybody knew that the teaching 
force, loyal men and women, had been caught 
up and were enveloped in a network of formal- 
ism and bureaucracy; the members of the board 
were powerless. They could only carry out 
the provisions of the law. To make any radical 
change was impossible; even to suggest it was 
to be set down as a crank. Thus we have an 
educational Frankenstein grossly extravagant 
in proportion to the results achieved, which 
everybody who is concerned in it knows is 
wasteful and deplorably inefficient, but which 
nobody seems to be able to make any better. 
Meanwhile, there are interminable discussions 
about the merit of one or two sessions, about 
whether there shall be men or women teachers, 
and why it is that the school tax rate is always 
so high and the teachers are so poorly paid 
that the men can scarcely afford to get married 
and raise children of their own, and the women 
are so often forced to herd together in impro- 
vised boarding houses. 

It is, however, but fair to observe that there 
is another side to this problem. The fact that 
our educational system has always been the 
prey of faddists, has naturally made it essential 
that it should be protected from all those en- 
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thusiastic people who come forward with new 
ideas, otherwise it would tend to become much 
worse that it is. New ideas must be received 
with caution. A proper conservatism is a 
real bulwark, not to be despised. Neverthe- 
less, it is a matter of surprise that the Dalton 
Plan of Miss Parkhurst, aside from a few ar- 
dent adherents, has apparently attracted little 
or no attention in America, hitherto assumed to 
welcome anything radical, while in conservative 
old England it has been received with acclama- 
tion, having been adopted there by something 
like eight hundred schools. Miss Parkhurst’s 
plan is called the Dalton Laboratory plan, be- 
cause it was first tried out at Dalton, Massachu- 
setts. In England it was first introduced into 
the Streatham County Secondary School for 
Girls of which Miss Rosa Bassett is principal. 
“The Streatham School,” says the London 
Times of August 6, 1921, “which arranged open 
days for the observation of the method, was 
almost overwhelmed by the concourse of pil- 
grims, of whom more than 2,000 visited the 
school in three days. Wherever Miss Parkhurst 
has gone, heads of schools have asked her to visit 
them and to give her opinion as to how, in 
special cases, reorganization can be affected, 
and in many cases she has seen the change take 
place even before she left. This is all the more 
striking, since the change, though simple, is 
fundamental.” 


A BRITISH OPINION 


R. T. B. NUNN, head of the educational 

department and Vice-Chancellor of Lon- 
don University, has written an introduction to 
Miss Parkhurst’s book “Education and the 
Dalton Plan,” the proceeds of which are to be 
turned over to the Heritage Craft School for 
Crippled Children at Chailey, England. Miss 
Parkhurst herself has refused to accept for her 
services anything more than a living, and in- 
deed is very reluctant to have her plan adver- 
tised. She believes that any wide exploitation 
of her process of reorganization might tend 
to retard it. She is absorbed in her work, 
without any affectation or illusion about it, 
having tried it out, and has that kind of faith 
in it that all people have who know what they 
are about and are content to wait. If the 
present writer were not entirely in sympathy 
with this viewpoint, he should feel it an obliga- 
tion to mention Miss Parkhurst and her plan 
only in the most incidental manner, but as 
a matter of fact, it is certain to be discussed 


and written up more and more as time goes 
on, and the truth about it ought to be disclosed 
as briefly and as accurately as possible, and 
its importance and relation to the whole 
scheme of education ought to be understood. 
To explain it in detail would be impossible 
and indeed unnecessary. It is a practical plan. 
Miss Parkhurst is emphatic in declaring that 
it is neither a method nor a system—“It 
is a simple and economic way to reorganize a 
school.” 

The difficulty of explaining it correctly, even 
to the most intelligent readers, is very great 
because there is at present so much confusion 
about the whole subject of education, because 
there are so many prejudices, and because to 
take any part of the plan and endeavor to make 
it plain, is sure to meet with objection from 
those who have fixed ideas of their own, or who 
are exploiting ideas of theirown. For instance, 
take the whole problem of defective children. 
Nothing could be more painful than the way it 
has been handled, and this is all the more 
pathetic, because those people who are inter- 
ested in solving it are so thoroughly in earnest 
about it and so extremely anxious to solve it. 
What so many of them do not perceive is that 
it is a problem that cannot be solved by science, 
but only by love; and nothing is more inspiring 
than to see how this great truth comes home 
to many of those actually engaged in the care 
of defectives. They are likely to start out at 
first with the assumption, which is of course 
technically correct, that brains cannot be 
created by Man; they then proceed, having 
wrecked all hope of material improvement, 
to do the best they can with the subject. If 
it then dawns upon them, as it often does, that 
after all, brains are not so important as other 
qualities, and that the worst thing you can do 
to a defective is to let him know that he is one, 
to set him apart from his fellows—why then a 
miracle is likely to happen. One is tempted 
continually to ask the question, When will 
educators ever learn never to accuse anybody 
of anything? I have seen boys utterly ruined 
because there was fastened upon them early 
in life the implication that they were “no 
good,” or that they were deficient in some one 
particular. The truth is that no human being 
is so defective that hecannot, by a proper course 
of love and sympathy and rational environ- 
ment and health-restoration, become useful. 
At the very beginning of this whole problem, 
the word defective, or anything suggestive 
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of deficiency, ought never to be mentioned or 
even thought of. The importance of the Dal- 
ton plan in this respect can scarcely be over- 
estimated, because it is a plan of mutual help- 
fulness on the part of the pupils themselves. 
The moment a newcomer appears he is shown 
by the others what to do and how to do it in the 
most direct and sympathetic way, for children 
have understanding minds more than is gener- 
ally supposed. 


THE CHILD'S VIEWPOINT 


NDEED I wonder if any reader of this article 

has ever taken the trouble to talk to the chil- 
dren in any public school, “to get next’’ to them, 
so to speak. - If so, his mind will be illuminated 
on a great many subjects, about which one 
would never dream that children took the 
slightest interest. The most accurate criti- 
cisms I have ever heard have come from 
children in all grades. And it is a great mis- 
take to suppose that teachers are universally 
undervalued by pupils. On the contrary, 
they are almost invariably respected. It is 
just as great a mistake to suppose that 
children do not want to learn. Their desire 
to know things is practically unlimited. | 
have talked to a great many audiences of people 
in different sections of the country, and my 
experience is that the pupils in our public high 
schools are far and away quicker to get any- 
thing than any other kind of an audience. The 
fact is that children, as bad as they are often 
made out to be, know what the defects of our 
school system are themselves much better than 
the parents do, because of their intimate con- 
tact with it. And they manage to get out of it 
a great deal in the way of learning, in spite of 
these very defects. They worm things out of 
one another. Being Americans, they achieve 
very early in life proprietory instincts about 
their schools. They know innately that the 
schools belong to them, and that their own 
fathers and mothers are paying the freight. In 
fact this is dinned into them pretty continually 
by the same fathers and mothers. They rarely 
talk about this however, because they are 
usually inarticulate. But the attitude is there, 
quite marked when one gets at them. Now we 
are continually told by experts that the average 
intelligence is low. Some say not more than 
fourteen years of age, some say twelve, some 
put it as low as nine. In the army tests the 


result was quite bad. The proportion of 
illiterates was indeed alarming. Since the 
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war the number of illiterates has been decreas- 
ing, in some states (notably in Alabama) quite 
rapidly. 

There is truth in all of these statements, 
but not the whole truth. And the great 
fact should be repeated that intelligence is 
not nearly so important as character, and, 
even in practical affairs, not so necessary. The 
elder J. P. Morgan, one of our most acute 
financiers, emphasized the necessity of char- 
acter as collateral. “The greatest quality,” 
says Lord Northcliffe, “is persistence,” and 
persistence is an outgrowth of character. Ex- 
traordinary people, who can acquire great ag- 
gregations of facts in incredibly short spaces 
of time and who can as glibly recount them, 
are highly interesting, but unimportant. The 
important people are those who get things done. 
And the people who get things done are people 
with trained senses. That is what counts: 
coérdination of muscles, the big muscles and 
all the intricate little muscles in all parts of the 
body—muscles that move the eyes, muscles 
that concern themselves with the hand and the 
auditory apparatus, minute muscles that no- 
body ever heard of. That people are not 
taught, that they teach themselves, is one of the 
oldest truths inthe world. The process of self- 
discipline, which is the basis of all education 
and character, begins in the cradle. We 
hear everywhere psychology talked about. It 
would scarcely be proper to write any article 
about education, no matter how humble, with- 
out mentioning the word psychology some- 
where. Yet few people know what psychology 
is. Those who study it and explain it (or try 
to) often leave out the simplest facts of life; 
thus we have a vast literature built on a quick- 
sand of speculation and inaccuracy. When 
everything has been said, it is the health of the 
child that counts most. It is practically im- 
possible for a healthy child to go far wrong. 
The highest education in the world is the ability 
to know how to keep well. When you learn 
that, everything else is easy. Character, our 
greatest asset any way you care to look at it— 
professionally or commercially—is acquired 
only by self-discipline. Self-discipline comes 
from the harmony a human being sets up be- 
tween himself and his environment, and this 
must be built upon the proper development of 
the senses. 

All of these things are trite. They are per- 
fectly well known to everybody who has 
had any experience. The difficulty lies in the 
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application, and the reason why the appli- 
cation is so difficult is because of the universal 
tendency, wherever there are collections of 
human beings, to create systems built upon 
commercialism and greed. Most countries 
go to the wall in the course of time, the process 
being fairly well defined, the gradual disintegra- 
tion being indicated by an ascending scale of 
taxes. Owing to the genius that the American 
people have for self government and their 
enormous natural resources, they have thus far 
been able to keep their heads above water. 
We manage somehow to surmount the defects 
of our government and affairs are never so bad 
as they seem. We know things are badly 
managed, that in the course of events one ad- 
ministration will succeed another, and that the 
industrial pendulum will swing back and forth 
and our children, in more limited ways, know— 
or sense—this about our school system. The 
very encounter they get with the school system 
gives them later on in their lives a sort of train- 
ing in resignation with regard to the Govern- 
ment. 


THE ORIGIN OF ADVANCES 


N THE mean time, it is still true that 
the improvements that take place—ever so 
slowly it seems—usually come from disinter- 
ested individuals, who care little for themselves, 
so long as they can help matters. Thus, in this 
country, probably Horace Mann, alone and 


unaided, was responsible for our present public | 


school system more than any other man. The 
great universities of England were built up 
slowly, the accumulation of generations of 
tradition. Our own institutions are also ac- 
quiring such traditions, but with us the process 
is much more spasmodic. Our children get 
what education they can here with the help of 
God and the teachers and in spite of the system. 
The point made by some critics against Miss 
Parkhurst and her plan is that it is too easy; 
that it offers not enough resistance. The 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child” school is 
still in existence. Its advocates believe that 
too much is already being done for the child. 
They hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
flapper, decry the degeneracy of the young, 
and point to the log cabin as a symbol. 

One can examine Miss Parkhurst’s school 
from top to bottom, and will not find anywhere 
a mark on the wall. On one of my visits there, 
a pencil fell off a table, unnoticed by the group. 


A little tot—not over six, in passing, saw the . 
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pencil fall, and stooping, picked it up and si- 
lently replaced it. That sort of thing is so 
common there that it is unnoticed. King 
George in full uniform might go the rounds of 
that school, and unless his approach had been 
heralded, nobody would look up. All that 
sort of thing is bad, say the logcabiners. If 
children begin to teach themselves, if they take - 
a genuine interest in their studies, if there is no 
sound where they are gathered together, and 
if they remember what they learn and it is use- 
ful to them in their conduct, such progress is 
“agin nature” and must be radically wrong. 
What is the use of any school where there is no 
noise, and no bad behavior? It is assumed by 
the logcabiners that people learn how to behave 
themselves only by learning how first to mis- 
behave. We go into banks and see the clerks 
doing their work in silence. We don’t see bank 
tellers marking up their desks with knives, and 
throwing spit balls at one another. Yet if 
children in schools don’t do these things, if 
there is no occasion for punishing them, then 
they are in a bad way. And to be candid, | 
still entertain many of these old fashioned 
notions myself. There must be some rough 
stuff. The old fashioned licking had its uses. 
Miss Parkhurst agrees with me in substance. 
But her point is a perfectly simple one. She is 
concerned, not so much with that terrible 
abnormality “child psychology” as she is with 
economy of time. Like all people of vision, 
with her, form is everything. This is true of 
art, it is true of music, it is true of golf, it is 
true of business. The executive concentrates 
at the right spots, is never in a hurry, gets 
things done. Observe a child, and you will 
discover that he isn’t really so continuously 
active as you think. For one thing, he sleeps 
a lot. When he plays, he plays intensely, 
and when he rests, he rests completely, like a 
good animal. .Thus a large part of the frac- 
tiousness, the nervous display of force, the 
“cutting up” of children come from energy re- 
pressed and misplaced. 

In the case of Miss Parkhurst, she was in the 
beginning confronted by an emergency, and 
used her wits to solve the problem. U. S. 
Grant did the same thing. In his movement 
against Harris he relates that 

“When | got my regiment in line and rode to 
the front I soon saw that if | attempted to 
follow the lesson I had studied I would have to 
clear away some of the houses and garden fences 
to make room. I perceived at once, however, 
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that Hardee’s tactics—a mere translation from 
the French, with Hardee’s name attached— 
was nothing more than common sense and the 
progress of the age applied to Scott’s system 

I do not believe that the officers of the 
regiment ever discovered that I had never 
studied the tactics that | used.”’ 


A PRACTICAL PROBLEM 


ISS PARKHURST was the daughter of 

a hotel keeper. She began her work as 
an ungraded rural school teacher at $35 a 
month. She found herself with 48 pupils on 
her hands. And she related: 

“Necessity compelled that I provide oc- 
cupations for 7 grades, while | gave an oral 
lesson in one.” 

That was her problem. Being an American 
girl of originality and discernment, and un- 
fettered by formal notions, she solved it in a 
practical way. She got the older pupils to 
teach the younger ones. She was able to get 
it over to them that it was their job as well as 
hers. She made them help solve it for them- 
selves. She discovered that it worked, that 
they were not only willing but eager to learn, 
and when they found they were actually learn- 
ing for themselves, they were all the more eager. 
Later, she went with Dr. Montessori, she ac- 
quired a long pedagogical experience, but her 
idea still stuck to her. An opportunity came 
to try it out in Dalton, Mass. It was proved. 
Then she started it in her present school, and 
two years ago it was introduced into Eng- 
land. 

Miss Parkhurst’s school seems to be like 
other schools at first sight. There are teachers 
and there are grades. It is only when one 
comes to examine it that the difference is evi- 
dent. Each pupil contracts to do a certain job 
by the month. He may do it as he likes. 
There it is, put before him in clearly defined 

















words, on a chart, termed a contract assign- 
ment. His time is his own. He can wander 
from one room to another. It is up to him. 
There is a workshop fitted with material and 
tools. He can pass all of his time there if he 
likes and “make things.” He can move along 
the easiest way. But if he chooses the easiest 
way, the penalty stares him in the face. And 
moreover, so do the other pupils. Public 
opinion is against him. The result is invari- 
ably that in a very short time he finds himself 
and begins to work with the others. The sav- 
ing in time and energy is enormous. There is 
no radical change in the substance, but only 
in the form. “It isn’t what you say, but how 
you say it’ is in itself an old saying that still 
holds good. Form is everything. It is hardly 
to be expected that human beings are going 
to acquire anything worth while without hard 
knocks. There is still no royal road to learn- 
ing. But life is short and time is fleeting, and 
after all, to put it in a nutshell, the whole prob- 
lem of education is to avoid waste. 

Two old men of radically different tempera- 
ments, sitting together at the end of their lives, 
discover that they are agreed about the main 
points. They agree that moderation in all 
things is best, that money, while highly im- 
portant, isn’t everything, that character counts 
more than cleverness, that work is the great 
antiseptic, that good health is the greatest 
asset, that worry is folly, that plain living and 
love and friendship and children are better 
than excess, strife, and vanity. One of them 
learned all this at fifty, and the other one didn’t 
learn it until sixty. The ten years wasted by 
one may represent the difference in their early 
education. What education should do for us 
therefore, is to fit us as soon as possible to live 
our lives in conformity to the great laws of the 
universe, which—though men may come and 
men may go—run on forever. 
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DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


The Growing Popularity of Ocean Travel, and the Magnificence of the New Liners. 
Why Rates Are High, and What the Passenger Gets for His Passage Money 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


OT long ago fourteen trans-Atlantic 
liners left New York in one day, 
carrying nearly ten thousand pas- 
sengers to Europe. If these passen- 
gers paid—on the average—$1,500 

for their visits to Europe, the total represented 
by that one day’s sailings suggests an expense 
of $15,000,000. As most of them are making 
a return journey, they paid a total of about 
$5,000,000 to the steamship companies alone. 

That is a suggestion of the popularity of 
ocean travel this year. 

Since 1914 the great trans-Atlantic grey- 
hound fleet has gone through many troubles, 
but once again—in number of ships—it equals 
the pre-war period, and in magnificence and 
size, in comforts and conveniences, the new 
fleet is immensely superior to the old. 

In 1588, Medina Sidonia—a general, by the 
way, not an admiral—was placed in command 
of the 132 ships that made up the Spanish 
Armada. That fleet—probably greater and 
more powerful than any that had previously 
been assembled—might readily have changed 
the history of the world, and for a time seemed 
capable of breaking the British sea power that 
was being moulded by Sir Francis Drake and 
his contemporaries. 

The combined tonnage of the 132 Spanish 
ships was 59,000. There is one liner to-day— 
the new Mayjestic—with a displacement of 
64,000 tons. There are five others—the 
Olympic, the Homeric, the Mauretania, 
the Berengaria, and the Aguitania that 
‘are in commission, and one—the Levia- 
than, which is being refitted for service— 
seven ships in all, that average 45,000 tons. 
A Spanish Armada of 132 such ships could take 
the entire population of the United States to 
Europe in 145 trips, and could bring back on 
the return journeys the entire populations of 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, and Switzerland. 

It is not likely that any one now living will 
ever see the time when 132 such ships will be in 





commission, but in the British merchant ser- 
vice alone there are 181 ships of 10,000 tons 
and over, and a ten thousand ton liner—not- 
withstanding the opinions of many inexper- 
ienced sea travelers—is far and away above the 
average—is, in fact, a big ship. 

Conditions of sea travel are different than 
they were eight years ago. Fares are a little 
more than twice as high as in 1913, but it is 
the almost unanimous opinion of shipping men 
and tourist agencies that the high rates make 
little difference in the amount of travel. Ships 
are going out daily with all their space taken, 
and the special cruises that are arranged by 
various agencies are popular. More ships 
are scheduled for round-the-world trips than 
ever before, and the cruises to the Mediter- 
ranean and to other cruising grounds are taking 
such ships as the Mauretania out of their 
regular runs. Shipping conditions are not 
ideal—anything but—and cabin passenger 
traffic is not as heavy as it was before the war, 
but sea travel seems to be more popular than 
it has been since 1913. 

But the story of cabin passengers is not the 
whole story. 

“Why,” asks the prospective traveler, “are 
rates so high, if ships are crowded and com- 
peting lines have no trouble in getting pas- 
sengers?”’ 

A very simple statement will answer the 
question. 

In 1913—which was the last “normal’’ year 
—1,413,845 third class passengers came to 
America, and 472,781 returned—about 158,000 
a month. Up to June, 1922, the monthly 
average of third class passengers both ways was 
less than 14,000, because of the new immigra- 
tion laws. There is a clear drop of revenue of 
probably more than four million dollars a month 
—forty-eight million dollars a year. To make 
that up, the cabin passengers, who are traveling 
now on the trans-Atlantic lines at the rate of 
about 23,000 a month, must, necessarily, pay 
about $175 more, each, for their accommoda- 
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tions. Compare the present rates with those 
of 1913 and you will find that that difference 
is about what you are asked to pay, although 
as my figures are for combined first and second 
cabin and for ships of varying rates, the dif- 
ference of $175 will be found to be too much 
in some instances and too little in others. A 
minimum first cabin rate, however, of $280 on 
such a ship as the Majestic, less $175, will bring 
the figure down to $105, which is not far from 
the minimum first cabin rates on the finest 
ships eight years ago. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that many 
other conditions affect fares. Operating costs 
are very high. Coal, it is true, is not the item 
that it was last year, although it is still high 
enough, but wages, food, pier rent, repairs, and 
almost all the innumerable items that pas- 
senger-carrying steamships demand are very 
much higher than in 1913. 

And an additional problem that the steam- 
ship companies face is the lack of freight. 
Necessarily that affects the issue, although 
I have not considered it in my estimates. 

But we seem to have accustomed ourselves to 
high prices for travel, and on ships we get so 
much for our money that we do not object 
strenuously. And still it is possible to go to 
Europe on any of several ships—excellent ships 
—for ten dollars a day. These are the “one 
class cabin’’ ships, where the rates have always 
been lower than on the super-liners. But ten 
dollars a day will hardly cover one’s meals and 
room at the best metropolitan hotels, and the 
ships offer service that is comparable to hotels, 
and give one transportation as well. 

So many new factors are bearing on the 
business of ocean travel that one might 
readily imagine that new habits on the part 
of ocean travelers had developed. When 
mines and submarines threatened the trans- 
Atlantic ships, a great many tourists transferred 
their interests to other parts of the world. 
Voyages to the West Indies, to Central and 
South America, and across the Pacific became 
more popular, and lines that had had for years 
a fairly steady cabin list suddenly found them- 
selves with crowded ships. Great Japanese 
liners that had been in the European-Oriental 
trade were withdrawn from that service and 
placed on the trans-Pacific routes. The Pan- 
ama Canal helped in making the Central and 
South American liners more popular, and all 
this resulted in new ships and new lines. 
Formerly if one wished to go to Rio de Janeiro 
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it was common practice to go first to England, 
and then south. Now there are new ships and 
new lines to such ports. Fine new ships are 
running to eastern South America, and prob- 
ably the Brazilian Exposition, which opens in 
September, will attract travelers who will leave 
the coming winter of the Northern Hemisphere 
for the coming summer of the Southern. 

But steamship men do not seem to be under 
the impression that any great number of travel- 
ers are doing things much differently than they 
did eight years ago. Europe, with its age-old 
civilization and its perennial interest has had 
added to it the interest of the greatest catas- 
trophe the world has ever seen—a catastrophe 
that has added greatly to the fascination of 
these old lands. Consequently Europe still 
gets the bulk of tourist travel. And, too, 
difficult as are business transactions be- 
tween countries that are weighted down with 
debts and a country that is weighted down with 
gold, there are, nevertheless, more business 
transactions between Europeans and Americans 
than between ourselves and South Americans or 
Orientals. So to the tide of pleasure seekers 
and those who travel for the love of it is added, 
on the trans-Atlantic ships, the numerous busi- 
ness men who still find it profitable to make 
the trip. 

Naturally enough, the lines that connect us 
with other parts of the world have not lost all 
the business that the war and its aftermath 
gave them, for they offer opportunities to 
journey to fascinating lands—and there will 
always be travelers to find interest in the cherry 
blossoms of Japan and the strangeness of China, 
in the wonderful cities of South America, and 
the beauty of mid-sea archipelagoes. 

One of the most extraordinary develop- 
ments of the last year or two has been 
the development of the ships themselves. 
Naturally enough this is most noticeable on the 
ships in the most lucrative trade—that is, the 
trans-Atlantic. I am not: alone in wondering 
why magnificence of appointments and luxury 
of accommodations has been carried to such 
a point on ships. But most ocean travelers 
are on ships not from any great love of the sea, 
but rather to get somewhere, and as the finest 
hotels are the most popular, so are the finest 
ships. The sea is anathema to some—par- 
ticularly the unfortunates who are not good 
sailors, and to them a ship of fifty thousand 
tons is infinitely preferable to a ship of forty 
thousand, granting that the fifty thousand 
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THE “MAJESTIC” 


The largest, and one of the fastest, liners ever built. 


She was constructed for service on the Hamburg American Line, 


and was originally named the Bismarck, but the war delayed her completion, and the terms of the Treaty gave her to the 


Allies, who sold her to the White Star Line. 


She is 696 feet long, 100 feet wide, and her displacement is 64,000 tons. 


The 


Leviathan, which is being repaired by the United States Government, is the second largest liner, and the Berengaria, of 
the Cunard Line, is the third 


ton palace is less the plaything of the elements 
than the other, which is not necessarily true. 
And it is that person who throws up his hands 
in horror at the thought of crossing on a cockle- 
shell of a ten thousand ton liner, and who really 
doesn’t dream that any one, save hardened 
mariners, would ever willingly go to sea on a 
3,500 ton tramp. 

Torpedoes and mines accounted for a great 
many fine ships during the war. The great, 
comfortable Atlantic Transport liners, with 
their limited cabin lists and great deck spaces 
were almost completely eliminated. Hardly 
any of the big lines failed to lose important 
ships, andthe formerly popular North German 
Lloyd and Hamburg American lines have 
handed over most of their ships to the Allies 
and the United States. As a matter of fact 
the North German Lloyd is now the proud 
possessor of but one ship, and the Hamburg 


American, which formerly circled the world 
with its ships and had the greatest of the steam- 
ship systems, is limited to three. 

Personally, | have a grudge against the older 
German ships that has nothing to do with the 
war. It is due to the terrible tin bath tubs 
with which they were equipped. But the 
newer ships the Germans built, that are now 
flying the British flag and the American, are 
wonderful. The outstanding liners of this 
category are the Berengaria, formerly the 
Imperator, the Leviathan, formerly the Vater- 
land, and the new Majestic, formerly the 
Bismarck. 

The Leviathan will not be in service for 
many months, for she suffered from heroic war 
service as a transport, and from neglect after 
she returned her last troops to America. But 
the Berengaria.of the Cunard Line, and the 
Majestic of the White Star, are two of the 























A STATEROOM ON THE 
“MAJESTIC” 
It is possible, on this liner, to se- 
cure accommodations of extra- 
ordinary luxury. The size and 
equipment of the staterooms are 
exceptional, even among the larger 
ships 
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finest ships and the Mayesti- 
is the largest, that ever 
sailed the seas. 

In comfort and beauty it 
will be difficult to surpass 
these two ships. So great 
are they that one can get no 
real idea of their size. The 
recital of their dimensions 
leaves one cold, just as do 
any huge figures. One can 
walk miles through corridors 
in the first cabin quarters 
alone, without retracing his 
steps. Four times around 
the promenade deck of the 
Majestic is a mile, and this 
deck ends two hundred feet 
from the bow and the same 
distance from the stern. 
There are three funnels, each 
as large as a double-tracked 
tunnel on a standard gauge 
railroad. 

The largest ship in Colum- 
bus’s flotilla was the Santa 


A VISTA ON THE “HOMERIC” 

The high ceilings, the dignified 

hangings, and the beautiful inte- 

rior decorations are developments 
of only a couple of decades 





THE FIRST CLASS DINING 


ROOM ON THE ‘‘MAJESTIC” 


A stately hall seating over seven 

hundred, in which there is little 

suggestion of the sea. Few hotels 

can boast more beautiful dining 
rooms 


CORNER IN THE “© MAJES- 
TIC’S’’ SMOKING ROOM 


Which is suggestive more of 
a fine club than of a ship 
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BON VOYAGE 


A typical scene at a New York pier, as one of the 
great trans-Atlantic liners is beginning a voyage 


Maria, 86 feet long. The Majestic is 14 feet 
wider than that, and several Santa Marias 
could readily be placed on the Majestic’s deck. 
But we don’t have to go back to Columbus 
to find ships with which to contrast this new 
mistress of the seas. In the Spanish-American 
War the longest ship in the United States 
Navy was the cruiser Columbia. She was 412 
feet long, and could steam 22 knots an hour. 
The Majestic in 956 feet long, and has a speed 
of 27 knots. 

Ever since a steamer first crossed the Atlan- 
tic, ships have been growing steadily in size. 
The Great Eastern, built in 1858, was ahead 





of her day, with her 692 feet 
of length, for naval design 
had not reached the point 
where so great a ship could 
be put together with suffici- 
ent strength to stand the 
strain, and engines could not 
be built to propel her pro- 
perly. But with this: one 
exception the increases in 
length and tonnage and 
speed have been gradual. 
One wonders where the 
growth will stop. For the 
immediate future it seems 
probable that no greater 
ships than the Majestic will 
be built—not because of the 
mechanical and structural 
difficulties involved, for the 
great ship builders are en- 
tirely willing to solve them 
—but because of the enor- 
mous cost of construction, 
and the limited number of 
ports that they can visit. 
The Majestic draws 38 feet 
of water, which means that 
the channels she passes 
through and the harbors she 
enters must be kept dredged 
to more than 4o feet, and 
that limits the number of 
ports she can visit. So it 
seems likely that ships will 
not rapidly, nor greatly ex- 
ceed the Majestic in size, 
because it would cost a great 
deal of money and would 
serve no very useful pur- 
pose. But in time—possibly 
before many years—we may expect to see a 
ship surpassing the Majestic perhaps as she 
surpasses the Leviathan. ‘There is no reason 
from the ship builder’s viewpoint why it can’t 
be done. 

But these gigantic floating palaces are only 
in the North Atlantic service, while excellent 
ships are elsewhere as well. Pick up a Sunday 
metropolitan paper and turn to the shipping 
ads. They advertise Nova Scotia, Italy, 
Bermuda, China, the West Indies, Scandinavia, 
Japan, France, Great Britain, the Mediter- 
ranean, Alaska, South America, the Panama 
route between the West Coast and the East, 
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Honolulu, the Great Lakes, coast-wise ports, 
North Cape, ’round-the-world, and others be- 
sides. In that list there are trips that can be 
taken for sums ranging from $10 to that 
many thousand. One can secure eight-room 
suites on the giant liners, or a single berth room 
on a dozen different kinds of ships. 

Nor should the prospective traveler make the 
mistake of believing that only the great and 
popularly known liners have superior fittings 
and service. Try the ships sailing south— 
the Pan America for Rio, or the Pastores 
for Panama. Board the Admiral Line ships 
for the Orient, or the United States Lines ships 
for Europe. Look over the Resoluie or any 
of the ‘‘President’”’ class, which are to be 
classed with the world’s big ships. But above 
all don’t think that a ship must be thirty 
thousand tons to be large enough to sail on. 
That isn’t true. 

The one class cabin ship of the past has been 
either first or second cabin (more often second), 
but since the war a new development has taken 
place. That is the third 
class liner, and the success of 
the first one of these sug- 
gests that others of the type 
will follow. 

In America there has 
grown up a very marked 
objection to second class 
travel, the reason being, 
probably, unfamiliarity. So 
great is this objection on the 
part of Americans that most 
of us, when in Europe, 
invariably travel first class 
on the railroads, and in more 
than one European country 
there is a saying that “no 
one travels first class but 
fools and Americans.” 

The same rule, of course, 
does not hold on steamers, 
but the same _ psychology 
does. Thereare fewAmeri- 
cans who could travel second 


WHAT MAKES THE SHIP 
MOVE 


These enormous propellers are typ- 
ical of the larger liners. This ship 
—the Olympic—has triple screws, 
but the Majestic has quadruple. 
Compare the propellers with the 
man standing on the dry dock floor 


Sea in Ships 
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cabin and be entirely content—not because of 
their accommodations or their companions, 
but because they can catch occasional glimpses 
of passengers who have privileges from which 
they themselves are barred. Hence one of the 
reasons for the popularity of the one class cabin 
ship with Americans; and many Americans who 
would hesitate or refuse to travel second cabin 
on a liner carrying first cabin passengers, would 
unhesitatingly take passage on a one class cabin 
liner. 

European passengers hesitate less over such 
trifles. They decide more often by examining 
the contents of their purses. If their funds 
permit first cabin, well and good. If not, then 
second cabin gives one the essentials and a 
great many of the comforts as well. 

Germans, at present, with their depreciated 
currency, are particularly likely to take advan- 
tage of the reduction offered by the third cabin 
rates of the new one class liner. 

The development that has taken place in the 
last eighty years can be visualized by quoting 
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a paragraph or two from Charles Dickens’s 
American Notes, which are descriptive of his 
departure for America and of his accommoda- 
tions on board ship: 

“T shall never forget the one fourth serious 
and three fourths comical astonishment, with 
which, on the morning of the third of January, 
eighteen-hundred-and-forty-two, | opened the 
door of, and put my head into, a ‘stateroom’ 
on board the Britannia steam-packet, twelve 
hundred tons burthen per register, bound for 
Halifax and Boston, and carrying Her Ma- 
jesty’s mails. 

“That this stateroom had been specially 
engaged for ‘Charles Dickens, Esquire, and 
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Lady,’ was rendered sufficiently clear even 
to my scared intellect by a very small manu- 
script, announcing the fact, which was pinned 
on a very flat quilt, covering a very thin 
mattress, spread like a surgical plaster on a 
most inaccessible shelf. But that this was the 
stateroom concerning which Charles Dickens, 
Esquire, and Lady, had held daily and nightly 
conferences for at least four months preceding: 
that this could by any possibility be that small 
snug chamber of the imagination, which 
Charles Dickens, Esquire, with the spirit of 
prophecy strong upon him, had always foretold 
would contain at least one little sofa, and which 
his lady, with modest yet most magnificent 


THE PROMENADE DECK ON 
THE “MAJESTIC” 

This deck, which is fifty feet above 

the water and is glass enclosed, is 

exceptionally spacious. Four 

times around it is a mile, and it 

fails to reach either the bow or 
the stern by 200 feet 


TUGS HELPING TO DOCK A 
LINER 
Dozens of these busy little craft 


swarm about the liners, and push 
and pull them into their slips 
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displaced about one hundred tons. 


sense of its limited dimensions, had from the 
first opined would not hold more than two enor- 
mous portmanteaus in some odd corner out of 
sight (portmanteaus which could now no more 
be got in at the door, not to say stowed away, 
than a giraffe could be persuaded or forced into 
a flower-pot): that this utterly impracticable, 
thoroughly hopeless, and profoundly preposter- 
ous box had the remotest reference to, or con- 
nection with, those chaste and pretty, not to 
say gorgeous little bowers, sketched by a mas- 
terly hand, in a highly varnished lithographic 
plan hanging up in the agent’s counting house 
in the city of London; that this room of state, 
in short, could be anything but a pleasant 
fiction and cheerful jest of the captain’s, in- 
vented and put into practice for the better 
relish and enjoyment of the real state-room 
presently to be disclosed:— these were truths 
which I really could not, for the moment, bring 
my mind at all to bear upon or comprehend. 
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THE SWIMMING POOL ON THE “MAJESTIC” 


Which is finished in marble, mosaic, and tile. 
There are 130 tons of water in this pool when it is filled 








Columbus’s largest ship, the Santa Maria, 


And | sat down upon a kind of horsehair slab, 
or perch, of which there were two within; 
and looked, without any expression of counten- 
ance whatever, at some friends who had come 
aboard with us, and who were crushing their 
faces into all manner of shapes by endeavoring 
to squeeze them through the small doorway.” 

Advance eighty years, and take down Dic- 
kens’s American Notes from the bookcase in 
the library of the Majestic. Read his de- 
scription of the Britannia, and then wander 
through the great rooms of this new ship. He 
could have had no conception of so great a 
monster of the deep. 

Elevators connect the- nine decks of this 
ocean wonder. A magnificent swimming pool 
contains 130 tons of water—which is 30 tons 
more than the Santa Maria displaced. There 
is a special play room for children, and a 
special dining room. There are a gymnasium, a 
special sports deck, and full size squash courts. 
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There is a dark room for photographers, a 
shop selling travelers’ necessities, there is a 
barber shop and a hair dressing parlor, and 
far up on the topmost deck, well aft, is a con- 
servatory, stocked with flowers, which grow 
luxuriantly in the sunlight. 

And Dickens’s stateroom! How different 
from the 1,245 staterooms of the Majestic. Not 
one of all of these but immeasurably surpasses 
that band box on the old steam packet, and 
the more pretentious staterooms offer com- 
fort of which no sea traveler of Dickens’s time 
ever dreamed. Private baths of generous size 


A NEW SHIP ON THE SOUTH AMERICAN RUN 


The Pan America is a Shipping Board Ship operated by the Munson Line in the trade to the east coast of South Amer- 
ica. Before the war it was common practice for travelers bound from the United States to Rio de Janeiro, to go first 
to England. Now the Pan America and other fine ships make quick voyages direct 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST LINER AND THE FASTEST 
The Majestic, lying at quarantine, on her first trip to New York, passed by 
the Mauretania, which holds the trans-Atlantic record, in New York Harbor 
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are the simplest of the conveniences. Sun 
verandas, living rooms, trunk rooms, and great, 
roomy, electric-lighted clothes closets are ad- 
ditions that make the roomy quarters—many 
of which are additionally equipped with the 
sofa for which Dickens longed—exceptionally 
comfortable. 

Many people still living have bridged the gap 
from Dickens’s time to ours, and have seen 
these developments of eighty years. And there 
are those who, eighty years hence, will look 
back on our time as we look back on Dickens’s. 
By then what will have come to pass? 























DISCOVERING DIAMONDS 
IN BRITISH GUIANA 


An American’s Adventure in Opening Up the 
Treasure House on the Upper Mazaruni River 


By WILLIAM J. LaVARRE, JR. 


EING foot loose and fancy free, | set 
out six years ago in search of ad- 
venture. Instead, all | found was 
diamonds. | have been looking 
ever since for what | set out to find, 

but there seems to be a mathematical ratio 
working against me—the more diamonds the 
less adventure. Still, | have seen a strange 
land, stranger peoples, and strangest flora and 
fauna. Adventure still lurks over my shoulder 
and, of course, | have had the allurement of 
being led on by the fascination of the pursuit 
of the most romantic of all material objects 
upon which the heart of man is set. 

A few words of personal explanation may be 
forgiven, in order to explain how | happened 
—for it did just happen—to come upon dia- 
monds in British Guiana. My boyhood am- 
bition was to be a writer, and | still think that 
the highest satisfaction of the creative instinct 
of man is to produce an enduring work of litera- 
ture. 
went to the Columbia School of Journalism 
in New York. After a few months there it 
became clear that I needed experience of life 
to provide material to write about, and | be- 
came restless to seek out adventure. An un- 
usual opportunity to do this had been provided 
by an uncle who was a successful mine owner 
and who, while | was quite small, had set 
aside a sum of money to be used by me in any 
way | chose provided it were used in some way 
connected with mining. He had hoped by 
this means to interest me in following his 
career. Accordingly I used a part of the fund 
to take a course in mineralogy at Harvard 
College. In the midst of this course | joined 
an expedition fitted out by Harvard to do ex- 
ploration work and gather scientific specimens 
in the interior of British Guiana. 

This was in the fall and winter of 1916-17. 
In the course of this expedition Dudley Paul 
Lewis and | pushed up to the headwaters of 


To prepare to realize that ambition [- 


the Mazaruni River, about 150 miles inland 
from Georgetown. We spent some time with 
a tribe of native Carib Indians and it was 
in this camp and quite by an odd chance that 
| made my discovery of South American dia- 
monds. I was watching one of the natives 
grating cassava root—the first step in the 
preparation of the bread which is a staple of 
their diet. The grater she was using was a 
primitive implement consisting of small par- 
ticles of sharp-edged gravel imbedded in a flat 
piece of wood. | was interested to see how it 
was made, and while examining it | noticed 
that some of the pieces of gravel sparkled 
brilliantly in the sunlight. Instantly my mind 
leaped back to stories of the discovery of dia- 
monds in British Guiana in 1890 and to the 
small casual industry in them among traders in 
Georgetown. Occasionally a black man, wan- 
dering in the interior, was said to have picked 
up a rough diamond along some water course 
and brought it into the capital where he traded 
it for some bit of finery or luxury that appealed 
to his appetite of the moment. | asked the 
chief of the Carib camp where he got these 
bright stones for the cassava grater. He was 
evasive in his reply and after some difficulty 
I learned the reason. Graters made with 
these bright stones were much more efficient 
than those made from the ordinary pieces of 
gravel, and for this reason and this alone the 
stones were prized and consequently’ he was 
reluctant to disclose the source of his valuable 
implement. I descended to an age-old ex- 
pedient and proceeded to make myself as 
agreeable as possible to his wife, by making 
her presents of gaily colored cloth and beads. 
She became my advocate with the chief, and 
in the meantime | worked on him with gin 
and other things that appealed to him... At 
length he promised to take a day off some time 
later and show me where he had found the 
stones. 
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THE AUTHOR WITH 
CARIB INDIANS 


same region seem like the 
working out of .a desirable 
destiny. I have done little 
else since that day than 
follow the trail of the dia- 
monds and with a good 
deal of success. 

I was not allowed, how- 
ever, to continue the quest 
at that time. A few days 
after the Carib had shown 
me where to find the first 
diamond | came down with 
the black water fever and 
was soon delirious. My 
companion headed our ex- 
pedition back to the sea- 








After about two weeks he kept his promise. 
He led me to a creek bed, tributary to the 
Mazaruni, and there in the blue clay and gravel 
which we washed out with a sieve, after the 
manner of placer mining for gold, he picked 
out from a little heap of concentrate a glittering 
half carat diamond. | still have this first 
stone, in the rough, embedded in a gold 
band ring. 

My imagination at once took fire with a 
new interest in the jungle. The discovery 
of this tiny bit of crystal carbon awakened 
a whole train of memory and ambition from 
childhood days. As a very small boy in 
Washington, D. C., | had been introduced 
to an elderly gentleman who at once became 
to me the embodiment of the desirable 
qualities of manhood. He was such a cul- 
tivated gentleman; he had such interesting 
stories to tell of his wide travels and ac- 
quaintance, and he was altogether so ad- 
mirable in my eyes that | then determined 
to follow him as a model. His success had 
been won in the search for diamonds in 
South Africa and consequently the acquisi- 
tion of diamonds thus became associated in 
my mind with the acquisition of all the de- 
sirable things of life. Thus the glitter of 
the spectrum in my little 
diamond that day in the 


jungle in South America A HANDFUL 
revived these ideas and OF BRITISH ~* 
somehow made the thought GUIANA 
of finding others in the DIAMONDS 





coast to get medical atten- 
tion. I was loaded into a native canoe, and 
we started the ten-day trip through danger- 
ous rapids down the Mazaruni through the 
jungle. My only recollection of this voyage 
is of the fever-maddened vision which haunted 
me all the way. In my delirium the jungle 
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that lined the banks of the river was adorned 
at the water’s edge with a continuous line 
of soda fountains presided over by beautiful 
girls to whom | was continually calling out 
asking for a cooling glass of ice cream soda. 
| came to my senses as we neared George- 
town and the captain of our little craft had 
become so interested in learning what a soda 
fountain was that he offered me all the 
inducements he could think of to explain the 
mystery tohim. I did my best, but I am afraid 
to this day he does not comprehend what a 
soda fountain is. 

When | was carried to the hospital in George- 
town the doctor in charge refused to admit me 
as a patient until | had deposited a burial fee 
of $80. He was so confi- 
dent that I was going to 
die that he was not willing 
to take the chance of ad- 
mitting me without pro- 
vision for the expense of 
burying me. I spent one 
night on a cot there and 
the next morning was so 
angry at this cheerful as- 
sumption of my _ certain 
death that I got up, dressed, 


CAMPHOUSE IN THE DIA- 
MOND COUNTRY 


Space is cleared for a camp in 
the jungle by felling trees on a hill- 
side so they fall downhill and carry 
down other trees in their crash. 
lhe days are intensely hot, though 
the nights are cool: hence the open- 
air arrangement of the shack 





TRACKING A CANOE UP THE 
MAZARUNI RAPIDS 


The diamond field is 170 miles in- 
land. The canoe trip requires 21 
days’ paddling, but the author has 
made the journey once by motor 
boat in ten days, and once by 
hydro-airplane in two hours. The 
return journey, bv canoe, requires 
seven days’ travel 





went to the office, de- 
manded my money back 
and left. I then proceeded 
to the office of the steam- 
ship line to..New York. 
Here again it was assumed 
that | was doomed, and the 
captain refused to take me 
as a passenger because he 
was sure he would have to throw me overboard 
in a canvas bag before he got halfway to the 
United States. I then cabled relatives in 
Washington and they persuaded the State De- 
partment to cable the captain of. the ship in- 
structions to bring me along anyway. | arrived 
in New York a good deal of a wreck, having 
dropped in weight from 180 pounds to 123, and 
swearing that I would never return to the 
jungle where | had suffered so many hardships. 

In a few months, however, my strength re- 
turned, the interest of my friends in my 
experiences interested me in them, and | began 
again in fancy to see South America through 
a haze of romance as a land of wonderful op- 
portunity. The war intervened, however, 
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and I went into uniform in the army. But, 
in 1919, when Harvard College organized an- 
other expedition to explore the headwaters of 
the Amazon, | joined up as a member and 
made another trip. This time | went with a 
well equipped party in power boats up the 
Amazon to the foothills of the Andes and made 
the crossing by water through the remarkable 
canal-like stream which connects the upper 
waters of the Rio Negro with the headwaters 
of the Orinoco (in which the current flows from 
the Orinoco to the Negro when the former is in 
freshet, and.which reverses its flow when the 
Negro in turn is at flood) thus entering South 
America by the mouth of the Amazon, travel- 
ing 3,000 miles through the interior and emerg- 
ing at the mouth of the Orinoco. 

In 1921, the impulse to return in search of 
the diamonds became too strong to be resisted. 
I outfitted my own expedition, sailed to George- 
town, employed a few blacks from the rice 
plantations, and we paddled three weeks up the 
Mazaruni to the region of the Carib camp. I 
now had a definite plan in mind, based upon 
the geological facts about diamond deposits. 
A diamond mine is as tangible and predictable 
a thing as if it were a pot of gold sunk in the 
ground at a definite place. This fact is im- 
plied in the process by which Nature manu- 
factures diamonds. The gems are pure car- 
bon, crystallized by heat and pressure. Na- 
ture’s method of applying these two forces is 
the same as that which produces volcanoes. 
In fact, a diamond mine is simply a volcano 
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CARIB INDIAN SHOOTING 
FISH 


In the diamond mining region ci 
British Guiana 


which never erupted. The 
action of molten lava and 
superheated gases within 
the earth, struggling up- 
ward for freedom and press- 
ing against the weight of the 
earth’s crust, is a process 
which is going on all over 
the world. At those points 
where the earth’s crust is 
not sufficiently thick to re- 
sist the pressure, the forces 
below find release by blow- 





AR. ing through the surface, and 
=— eS Peay «(tthe «result is a volcanic 
crater. In most places the 


crust is much too thick and there is no evi- 
dence at all of the pressure within. But in 
a few places the crust is just barely thick 
enough to resist. If the weight above were 


“CAUGHT” WITH BOW AND ARROW 
A string of fish shot in the rapids of the Mazaruni River 
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BAKING CASSAVA BREAD 


The author discovered diamonds 
on the Mazaruni River by observ- 
ing rough gems set in a flat board 
and used by a native as a grater 
on which to pulverize cassava root 
preparatory to making this kind 
of bread 


cold, breaks up, and parts of 
it are washed away down 
stream beds. For this rea- 
son “free diamonds” are 
always found in the vicinity 
of the main deposit in the 
characteristic blue gravel 
along the beds of streams. 

In South Africa the great 
Kimberley deposits occur in 
an open plain which is prac- 
tically a treeless desert. For 








only a trifle less, the lava and ashes would 
burst through into eruption. What actually 
happens is that the surface holds, but directly 
underneath it is a seething cauldron in which 
the most terrific heat and the most terrific 
pressures of which Nature is capable are acting 
upon whatever substances lie below. Where 
this phenomenon occurs in the presence of 
carbon deposits, such as coal beds, the carbon 
is so fused by the heat and pressure that when 
the heat is dissipated through geologic ages, 
the carbon crystallizes as it cools and these 
crystals are diamonds. The residue or dross 
in which they are encased is 
a bluish clay which at the 
greater depths is hardened 
into stone. Thus a dia- 
mond mine is_ invariably 
found in a definite location 
in which the various ele- 
ments of volcanic heat and 
pressure have acted upon a 
deposit of carbon. At the 
surface this cooled deposit of 
diamonds and rock weath- 
ers through ages of changing 
sun and darkness, heat and 





CARIB INDIANS OF BRITISH 
GUIANA 


These natives of the jungle in the 
diamond region are magnificent 
physical specimens, and] are note- 
worthy for their unfailing good na- 
ture even under severe hardships 








this reason the early dis- 
coverers of diamonds in South Africa had 
little difficulty in following these stream beds 
to their source and the main deposit . was 
found soon after the first free stones were dis- 
covered. In British Guiana, however, the 
problem of discovery is greatly complicated by 
the fact that the original rock foundation of 
the country has been covered from 15 to 30 feet 
deep with alluvial detritus washed down by 
the rapid tropical streams, and then upon this 
alluvial soil has sprung up the dense growth of 
the tropical jungle. 
Thus my problem in locating the source of 


































































A DIAMOND WORKING 


The diamonds thus far discovered in British Guiana are 
“‘free’”’ stones, washed down the beds of creeks from the 
central source or mine, as yet undiscovered 


the free diamonds in British Guiana has been 
complicated by remoteness from civilization, 
density of growth, depth of surface cover, 
scarcity of labor, and the 
fever which hangs forever 
over all who try to work in 
that region, debilitating 
their strength and prevent- 
ing them from continuous 
labor. 

Nevertheless, on my ex- 
pedition last year | suc- 
ceeded in bringing out 
several hundred carats of 
rough diamonds mined in 
creek beds. Also I was able 





SLUICING FOR DIAMONDS 


The first step in mining for “free” 
diamonds in the creek beds is to 
shovel the clay into a sluice and 
wash away as much earth as possi- 
ble, the heavier gravel and gems 
settling to the bottom in the pro- 
cess 
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to proceed further with my plan of explora- 
tion. This plan was to search all the creek 
beds as I worked up the river, not so 
much with the idea of finding the gems for 
themselves as to determine which creeks were 
fruitful and which were barren. By gradually 
eliminating the barren creeks and mapping 
those that contained stones, | should inevitably 
be able ultimately to determine exactly the 
sources from which all these stones had flowed 
down and so come upon my “pot of gold”’ at 
the centre. 

I stayed in the region of the Brazilian Fron- 
tier nine months without seeing a white face 
or hearing a word of English spoken. From 
my blacks whom | had recruited on the rice 
plantations at the seacoast, | learned to speak 
ialky-talky and from the natives of the forest 
| picked up some Carib Indian. From a 
Chinaman | learned an important bit of busi- 
ness philosophy. He was a trader in the 
jungle, and when he learned that | was pros- 
pecting for diamonds he gave me a bit of ad- 
vice. Said he, “When | want to gamble | 
play fan tan.” This is the Chinese equivalent 
for poker and is played with a wooden bowl 
and little disks of wood, something like tiddely 
winks, and most Chinese have an absorbing 
passion for it. “I let black man take the 
gamble. He look for diamonds. | buy ’em.” 


Purely as business, his system is sound. 
What he does is to take into the jungle food 
stuffs, clothing, little luxuries and trinkets. 
He takes along several boat loads of blacks 


































































































who wish to prospect for diamonds and gives 
them, on credit, a week’s supply of food. As 
the blacks are unable to get out of the jungle 
and are unable to feed themselves in it, they 
have no alternative but to search industriously 
for diamonds and when they bring them in 
he trades his stock and more food for their 


gems. As the black is not a discriminating 
trader and feels that he has an ample recom- 
pense for his toil when he can indulge his 
fancy for gaudy adornments and gin, he usually 
trades a rough carat diamond worth $15 for 
anywhere from 80 cents to $2 worth of supplies. 
The Chinaman has made about a quarter of a 
million dollars by this method. In the spring 
of this year I used what | had learned of Negro 
psychology for another purpose. 

Hitherto one of the great difficulties of 
searching for diamonds in South America has 
been the problem of labor. The black men 
on the plantations at the coast, descendants 
of African slaves, have little opportunity or 
inclination to venture into the jungle uplands 
where the diamonds lie. By the law of the 
colony their services are indentured to planta- 
tion owners for periods of 120 working days. 
And once having signed such a contract they 
are compelled to work out their term. Their 
average wages are from 40 cents to 80 cents a 
day. Few of them have the capital or the 
enterprise to risk on a speculative journey into 
the interior. The few who do return with a 
small number of diamonds, and these are sold to 
local traders at $15 a carat in the rough. But 
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SEPARATING DIAMONDS 
FROM THE GRAVEL 
The primitive methods of placer 
mining are still used in diamond 
mining in British Guiana. Dia- 
mond-bearing clay is rotated in a 
sieve under water, washing out the 
earth and leaving a small deposit 
of gravel in which the gems are 
found 


last fall because | was de- 
termined to make possible 
a really intensive explora- 
tion of the Mazaruni region 
and to locate finally the 
central source of the free 
diamonds, | wished to make 
work in the diamond field 
attractive and interesting to 
these laborers. Conse- 
quently | set aside part of 
the profits from my previous expedition and 
offered the blacks $30 a carat for the rough dia- 


THE LAST STAGE OF DIAMOND MINING 


Sorting over the washed gravel by hand, to discover the 

tiny gems of crystallized carbon that ‘are mixed in it. 

Even rough diamonds sparkle, and have crude facets. 
They are heavier than gold of equal bulk 
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monds. I bought from one group of five men 
$3,500 worth at one time, and paid them in cash. 
They promptly yielded to the instincts of their 
race, bought their wives gorgeously colored silks 
and beads, and bought themselves a_high- 
powered automobile in which they proceeded 
to dazzle the blacks in Georgetown for a few 
days and then all the laborers along the high- 
way to their home at a distant plantation. 
They even telegraphed ahead to the school- 
masters of various schools along the route, 
warning them to keep the children off the 
highway at certain hours as they were coming, 
and coming fast. This spectacular demon- 
stration of the profitable possibilities in dia- 
mond mining has had a profound effect among 
the blacks in British Guiana. Literally thou- 
sands of them have saved up the necessary 
$50 to buy passage by canoe to the diamond 
region and are now busily panning the creek 
beds for stones. The result has been to in- 
crease the diamond output of British Guiana 
for the last year to 150,000 carats. And on 
my return this fall | anticipate no difficulty 
in getting all the men | shall need to go into 
the fields with me. 





When | came back to America this summer 
I brought 500 carats of rough stones as part 
of the product of my last expedition. The 
handy container in which | carried them was 
a Clicquot ginger ale bottle. By test | have 
found that a ginger dle bottle will hold 8,000 
carats, so that last year’s diamond produc- 
tion of British Guiana, 150,000 carats, could 
be brought out in one case of ginger ale bottles. 

Diamonds in the rough are normally worth 
$30 a carat in Georgetown. In cutting a stone 
for setting, about half of its weight is lost, 
though the cuttings have a certain value as 
diamond dust which is used as an abrasive. 
Thus a two-carat rough diamond yields a 
one-carat set gem. The cost of cutting is 
about $20 a carat. Hence a two-carat stone, 
worth $60 plus the cost of cutting, represents 
an investment of $80, but the cut stone of one- 
carat weight is worth anywhere from $500 to 
$700, depending upon its purity and color. | 
have found South American stones of all 
colors, from black diamonds, which are worth 
only about $220 a carat cut, to pure white 
worth $500, and blue, canary, and (most 
valuable of all) rose, worth $700 a carat. The 
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THE LOCATION 


OF THE DIAMOND COUNTRY 


On the upper reaches of the Mazaruni River in north-western British Guiana 


smallest stone I discovered was the first, one 
half carat in the rough. The largest (which 
also is the largest ever discovered in British 
South America) weighed 32 carats in the 
rough. This stone, worth about $8,000 when 
cut, was so large that | could find no market 


for it as a solitaire and | was finally reluctantly . 


compelled to have it cut into smaller gems 
before I could sell it. 

By the time this article reaches its readers 
I shall be back in South America with my first 
teally adequately equipped expedition and a 
staff of young American college graduates, 
ready to make a thorough, and as | hope final, 
exploration to locate the big diamond mine. 
Most of the romance of the quest is gone for 
me and it is now a business proposition. Where 
] paddled for twenty-one days up the dangerous 
rapids of the Mazaruni, the power boats of my 
new expedition will make the trip in ten days 
and the hydro-airplanes will make it in two 
hours. I have already made the journey in 
all three of these ways. 

Maybe—I still hope—adventure will lurk 
round the corner. The nearest I have ever 
come to catching up with it was just over 
the boundary in Venezuela when | sought the 
hospitality of a night at the cabin of a Spanish 
ranchero in the mountains. He provided me 
with food and shelter and | tried to convince 
him that I was conferring as much distinction 
on him as he was conferring kindness on me, by 
showing him a letter of recommendation from 
the President of his country. I then dis- 


covered that my host was a revolutionist and 
one of the President’s bitterest enemies. He 
did not withdraw his hospitality, however, so 
I swung my hammock on his porch and was 
about to drop off to sleep when I overheard 
him and a companion talking in low tones. 
Their concluding remark in Spanish was “We 
won’t kill him till morning.” I spent an al- 
most sleepless night with my revolver thrust 
in the breast of my shirt and with one eye al- 
ways half open for trouble. In the gray of 
the dawn I saw a figure emerge from the house 
carrying in its hand a glittering rifle barrel. | 
carefully got my pistol ready for action and 
kept it trained on the figure without shifting 
my position in the hammock. The figure ad- 
vanced to the edge of the porch, turned its 
back to me, took firing position and blazed 
away. Instantly loud squeals from the brush 
resounded and to my immense relief | learned 
that the discussion of the night before referred 
to the pig which was to be slaughtered for my 
breakfast. 

However uncertain I may be of adventure, 
I can still be sure of seeing much interesting 
human nature. A fifteen cent bottle of Mar- 
aschino cherries will buy more from a plantation 
hand in British Guiana than any other thing of 
many times its value that can be offered him. 
A bottle of Maraschino cherries to buy labor to 
find diamonds, and a ginger ale bottle to bring 
them out in—these are two products of civiliza- 
tion that are almost essential to introduce 
civilization into the jungle. 





“JIM” REED: MARPLOT OR 
ABLE DEMOCRAT? 


His Candidacy for Reélection to the Senate, Viewed in the Light of His 
Personality and His Record. Other National Political Events in August 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


F THE August senatorial pri- 
maries, probably the most spec- 
tacular is that which determines 
the fate of Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri. Two years ago, any one 

familiar with politics (that is, any one merely 
casually familiar with it, and not familiar 
enough to know the possibilities it always in- 
cludes of swift and startling reversals of the 
public mood) would have said that Senator 
Reed could not possibly get another term in the 
Senate—that the chances of his getting his 
party’s nomination again were so clearly re- 
mote that he would surely retire. 

Two years ago was the height of our interest 
in the League of Nations, and high tide of the 


exalted devotion of the Democrats to that pro-’ 


posal as a party issue. Reed, although he had 
been elected to the Senate originally as an or- 
thodox Democrat, was among the strongest op- 
ponents of the League in either party. He 
flouted the League and he flouted Wilson as its 
exponent. By that he incurred the deep re- 
sentment of Democrats who were loyal to the 
League and to the party’s president and leader. 
As the Democratic National Convention at 
San Francisco approached, Reed determined 
to attend it—to attend it for the open purpose 
of opposing the endorsement of the League of 
Nations, opposing any effort of the convention 
to approve Wilson’s course, and opposing the 
choice of any candidate for the Presidency who 
should reflect Wilson’s wishes. Reed got his 
local district in his home town of Kansas City 
to name him as its delegate. But so strong was 
the disapproval of him by the other leaders and 
by the state generally, that the Democratic 
State Convention refused to approve his se- 
lection and demanded that his district name a 
different delegate. The vote against Reed, 


the vote that practically expressed the deter- 
mination of his party in his own state to re- 
gard him as a renegade, was 112 to 2. 


This was an extraordinary action, for a United 
States Senator who wishes to be a delegate to 
his party’s national convention is usually ac- 
corded that honour as a matter of course. 
Reed had strong enough a hold on the Demo- 
cratic voters in his local district to procure 
their refusal to name another in his stead; and 
the consequence of the refusal of the state con- 
vention to accept him as one of the Missouri 
delegation, was that Reed turned up at San 
Francisco as a contestant. There, again, he 
was promptly and pointedly thrown out. He 
was not even allowed, as contesting delegates 
often are, to have a place on the temporary 


‘ roll—he was denied the privilege of making a 


plea to the convention for the right to hold his 
seat. One of the principal appeals that influ- 
enced the decision against him came from a wo- 
man voter from his own state, who feelingly 
portrayed Reed’s contempt for the idealism 
which women saw in the League of Nations, in 
a way that suggested what women are able to 
do in politics when they are deeply moved. 

Reed, at the end of that episode, was in a 
position that can hardly be described accurately 
in any other term than that of having been 
officially read out of his party. Everybody 
took it as the end of his career in politics. It 
was taken for granted that at the end of his 
term in the Senate he would make no effort to 
come back. It was believed that the public 
reason which made his position apparently im- 
possible, was supplemented by private senti- 
ments that caused him to look with favor and 
relief on the thought of resuming the practice 
of the law. 

But it goes with the other characteristics of 
Reed’s unusual personality that he should have 
determined, in the end, to do the other thing. 
The more hopeless the position, the greater its 
attractiveness to the Berserker belligerence that 
is one of Reed’s most marked qualities. It is 
one of the most consistent things he has ever 
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done to have looked upon retirement with 
favor, and then to determine not to retire, 
merely because so many persons had deter- 
mined to make him retire. 

It is true that that high tide of Democratic 
exaltation for the League of Nations, which 
made Reed an outcast from his party two years 
ago, began, shortly afterward, to ebb a little. 
The results of the contest between Harding and 
Cox showed that. Also, it is true that Reed in 
his outlawry had a certain amount of support 
within his party which made up for its small- 
ness in numbers by the definiteness and 
strength of its convictions against this partic- 
ular detail of party doctrine. This was and is 
especially true in a state like Missouri, where it 
is comparatively easy to rouse the remote rural 
voter of old American stock into deep suspicion 
against anything that is made to appear like a 
foreign entanglement. The “hill-billy’’—this 
is a political term first used to describe the small 
farmer of the remote Ozark hills in Missouri 
and Arkansas—is ideal soil for the kind of vio- 
lently vituperative or crudely sentimental pa- 
triotic oratory that is one of Reed’s chief reli- 
ances. Also, in the two big cities of Reed’s 
state, St. Louis and Kansas City, there are 
among the Democratic voters foreign elements 
partial to Reed’s position on the League of 
Nations. But it was probably not these mea- 
‘gre political assets that led Reed into his fight 
for vindication, so much as the law of his own 
temperament, which takes fire the more read- 
ily in proportion to the desperateness of the 
fight. 

REED IN DEBATE 


NY reasoned judgment on Reed as a sena- 
tor is likely to be seriously adverse. In 
debate he is violent, vituperative, and—the 
word is not too strong—unfair. He is more 
given to epithets than to arguments. The 
savage malevolence with which he repeatedly 
attacked Hoover and Hoover’s work during the 
war, his ingenious use of a portion of the facts 
and ignoring of the rest, in order to give the 
country a false picture of a fine and useful man, 
is characteristic of Reed’s senatorial career as a 
whole. Probably any Senator who opposes 


Reed in debate comes out of the encounter 
with the feeling that Reed as an antagonist is 
a good deal of an oratorical bully, and has that 
impression not unjustly. 

And yet, seeing and studying Reed at his 
worst, you have frequently the wish to study 
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him further, a curiosity as to whether there 
may have been something in his career that 
caused him to take on violence as a defensive 
induration to protect what may have been in 
the beginning a more gentle personality. 
There is, in the expression of Reed’s features 
when he is in repose, a quality that suggests 
that nature may have meant him to be a man 
of some fineness and even sweetness of personal- 
ity. The same suggestion is borne out by his 
personal loyalty to his friends, a capacity for 
extravagant, quixotic repayment for consid- 
eration shown him by others, and for prod- 
igally generous use of his time and energy in 
occasional aid to obscure persons and causes 
which, on any selfish basis, can mean little to 
him. 

The sort of person a man is at sixty is a com- 
bination of what he started out with, modified 
by the experiences the world has forced upon 
him. It is a flexible combination, in which the 
degree furnished by birth and the degree fur- 
nished by contact with the world, are as var- 
ious and as difficult to identify as the com- 
plexities of human nature itself. About Reed, 
as about many another man, you occasionally 
wonder whether some whim of fate may have 
brought him into contact with one of the harsh- 
er segments of the world’s surfaces, and led him 
to conclude that the world as a whole is a thorn- 
ier thing than it really is, a thing against which 
the best defense is a sharper and more truculent 
thorniness in himself. Whether or not Reed 
may have had originally an endowment of 
personality very different from what he now 
exhibits to the world, is merely material for 
philosophic reflection to persons who like to 
speculate about the mysteries of personality. 
If he ever had it, some deeply bitter experience, 
coupled with the kind of public career he has 
had, has made him a man of harsh violence. 


PRIDE IN HIS RECORD 


HAVE occasionally thought that maybe a 

key to what is least appealing in Reed, and 
to what is his greatest limitation in public life, 
may be found in a brief sentence in the con- 
densed autobiography he furnished to ‘‘Who’s 
Who”: 


Prosecuting Attorney Jackson County, Mo., 1898- 
1900; tried 287 cases and secured convictions in 285 
of them. : 


Substantially, one man sent to jail for every 
two days of his term of office; and throughout 
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the entire two years, only two men to get off. 
Doubtless that is, legitimately enough, one way 
of expressing success in public office, one way of 
expressing pride of achievement. And yet the 
temperament, the point of view toward life, 
which in the beginning would have that con- 
ception of success, and in the end would exult in 
that sort of success, goes far toward telling the 
whole story of Reed. It is as a prosecuting 
attorney that Reed dramatizes his relation to 
life. It is as a prosecuting attorney that he 
takes his position in the Senate toward what- 
ever he pays attention to, the League of Na- 
tions, the Four-Power Treaty, Hoover, Pro- 
hibition, Woman Suffrage, the Maternity Bill. 
The issue or the personality, with whom Reed 
challenges contact, becomes, in his mind, a de- 
fendant, a wholly evil defendant, a thing that 
should be killed, hung, exterminated. He be- 
gins his debate with the assumption that the 
thing or the man he opposes is wholly malevo- 
lent; not merely a man on trial, who should 
have the benefit of the doubt, but a completely 


evil thing. In fighting it, there should be no 
quarter. No atom of good should be con- 
ceded to it. All evidence in the nature of de- 


fense or condonation should be ignored. Reed 
conceives himself not as a judge, not as a seeker 
of the whole truth. That réle is for someone 
else to take if he chooses; Reed conceives him- 
self as the prosecuting attorney, implacable, in- 
tolerant, bent on but one purpose: the utter 
annihilation, the complete extermination of the 
defendant, be it a man or an issue. If, occas- 
ionally, the facts of the situation put Reed not 
in the réle of prosecuting attorney, but in that 
of attorney for the defense, that does not alter 
Reed’s permanent and fundamental conception 
of his rdle in life. In that case, Reed’s imagin- 
ation merely changes the identity of the crim- 
inal; the criminal in such a case is the other 
lawyer, or the prosecuting witness, or the op- 
posing Senator, or the other conception of 
organized society. In every situation to which 
Reed assumes a relation, there is always a crim- 
inal, a wholly evil devil; and Reed’s concep- 
tion of himself is always that of prosecutor, of 
exterminator. 


REED’S POSITION IN POLITICS 


F YOU wanted to be generous to Reed’s re- 
cord in the Senate and his relation to the 
public life of America during his time, you 
might conceivably make out a better case for 
him than he has ever made out for himself. | 


Mark Sullivan 





doubt if Reed has ever thought of himself as 
having a fixed position in his relation to Amer- 
ican politics. He has not a well-disciplined 
mind, nor any broad education. But some one 
better versed in American political history 
than himself might be able to prove reasonably 
that Reed in his generation is one of the few re- 
maining pillars of a definite school of American 
political thought. It is doubtful if Reed has 
ever thought of himself as a Democrat in the 
original sense of a believer in states’ rights, in 
the maximum of individual liberty, and the 
minimum of governmental interference with 
the free will of the individual. It is doubtful 
if he has ever thought of himself as having the 
dignity of intellectual consistency. But if you 
examine the series of positions which Reed has 
taken in the Senate, often solitary or nearly so, 
and generally conspicuous by opposition to the 
majority—if you examine carefully the record 
of Reed’s more outstanding activities, you find 
a thread of consistency running through them. 
His position on the Volstead Law is character- 
istic. The thing that stimulates Reed to activ- 
ity is usually some invasion of the rights and 
freedom of the individual, some attempt to 
make one more extension of Federal authority 
over the individual or the state. 

These extensions of Federal authority over 
the individual, these invasions of the national 
Government into the field of what are historic- 
ally states’ rights, compose the largest single 
characteristic of legislation during the ten years 
that Reed has been in the Senate. During 
the war, they went to an extent that is con- 
fessedly abnormal; but aside from the war, 
these interferences with the individual, this 
supplanting of the local state governments, has 
gone on for ten or twenty years to a degree that 
not many realize. It is against these invas- 
ions that Reed has made most of his fights; and 
the fact that his fights have been almost always 
losing ones is in itself an illustration of the 
power of the trend against which he contends. 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD DEMOCRACY 


HE swinging away of the popular Amer- 

ican conception of the Federal Government 
which in the beginning was that of the least 
possible, the most jealously conceded minimum 
of power, to a condition where the Govern- 
ment at Washington has made long strides to- 
ward a markedly socialistic paternalism—that 
is the most conspicuous characteristic of our 
national political history during so much as 
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has passed of the Twentieth Century. It is 
illustrated by the direct primary; by the direct 
election of United States Senators which de- 
prived the state legislatures of one of their 
most important prerogatives; by the adoption 
of the income tax which carried with it the 
right of the Federal Government to search into 
the personal affairs of the individual to a de- 
gree that would have been deeply shocking to 
Thomas Jefferson or Andrew Jackson; by the 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
alcoholic liquors and the authority of the 
Washington Government to enforce this prohib- 
itive act; by the creation of Federal agencies 
like the Trade Commission; and by many other 
extensions of the Federal Government’s right 
of scrutiny into the business and personal 
affairs of the individual—many other exten- 
sions of Federal authority into fields which for- 
merly were either immune altogether from 
Government ‘interference, or else were within 
the domain of the local state governments. 
During the war, this centralization and exal- 
tation of the Federal Government, which had 
already made immense strides, leaped forward 
to a degree that was abnormal and was only 
justified by the emergency of national self- 
defense. Many of these war-time extensions 
of Federal authority, as against the local state 
and the individual, have not yet been repealed, 
and the tendency has so much momentum that 
there is no wide-spread popular demand for 
their repeal. At least, there is no demand 
strong enough to express itself, as yet, in action 
by Congress. 

It is against this sort of thing that Reed, with 


no particular thought of the underlying princi- . 


ple involved, has made most of his fights. 
Reed has probably not had_ the intellectual 
discipline or the understanding of history, to 
think of himself as the consistent defender of 
ancient liberties; and yet, in his rough way, 
Reed has the old-time Democratic ideal of an 
American citizen, an ideal that arose in fron- 
tier days when the flight from the encroach- 
ments of monarchy and tyranny in England 
was still vivid, an ideal in which the typical 
American citizen is a farmer, secure in his title, 
whose house is his castle, and whose boundary 
fence is his moat, across which no one must 
come except at his peril, least of all any agent 
of government. It is an ideal of jealous, even 
truculent, independence, in which there shall 
be no interference with manners, morals, or the 
individual’s own conception of his public du- 
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ties. It is an ideal in which the rules of man’s 
relations to society shall be determined more 
by the individual himself than by society, in 
which the individual shall concede to society 
only as much as appeals to his own judgment 
or self-interest, and in which the intruding fin- 
ger of organized society is a thing to be stepped 
on rather than to be tolerated. In Reed’s 
ideal, the Ozark farmer is secure in his cabin. 
He sends his children to school or keeps them 
at home, according to his own disposition. 
He makes his own cider and drinks as much of 
it as seems necessary to his happiness. He 
sends his children to work at whatever age is 
his own compromise between generosity and 
necessity. 


THE OLD DEMOCRATIC VIEWPOINT 


CAN illustrate the position of Reed, and the 

school of political thought which Reed re- 
presents without being given credit for it, by 
a war-time incident. The story does not deal 
with Reed, but with another man who has all 
of Reed’s detestation for Federal interference 
with the individual, coupled with a better intel- 
lectual capacity to express it more convincingly, 
namely, ex-Senator Joseph W. Bailey of Texas. 
One day, while Hoover’s war-time food regu- 
lations were still in force, Mr. Bailey, with the 
leisurely ponderousness that is a characteristic 
of his native force, strolled into the dining 
room of the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
and, as he took up the bill-of-fare, remarked to 
the head waiter with a rich, rolling, scornful 
irony, “Well, Leon, what does Mr. Hoover 
allow us to eat to-day?” 

Now, it goes without saying that the part 
Mr. Hoover played in the world during its 
immense convulsion is not to be spoken of in 
the same breath as that of ex-Senator Bailey, 
or Reed, or any combination of those who look- 
ed with suspicion upon the surrender of indivi- 
dual prerogatives that the war entailed upon 
all of us. Those food regulations which Mr. 
Hoover invented and put into practice were 
indispensable to the winning of the war. It 
was Mr. Hoover’s genius that he was. among 
the first to realize that this was no ordinary 
war; that all the precedents of wars which were 
mere contests between armies and navies, fur- 
nished no sufficient guidance for this; and that 
this war could not be won except by a solidar- 
ity, a complete throwing of every sort of na- 
tional resource into the firing line; a surrender 
by every individual in private life to the same 















sort of sacrifice as the soldier; a systematic 
organization and scientific distribution of every 
item of strength to the best advantage, down to 
the point of willingness to eat corn occasionally 
in order that our allies might have wheat. 
Nevertheless, you cannot help having admir- 
ation for Mr. Bailey’s harking back to the 
school of political thought of which he is one 
of the ablest living exponents, his indignation 
that the American people should accept without 
protest a régime in which an officer of the 
Federal Government told them what they 
should eat on Monday, and what different 
thing they should eat on Tuesday. 

So long as the war was on, the position to 
which Bailey gave expression, was an impossible 
one. Bailey himself would probably admit 
that, and would not have taken in any serious 
public sense the position he expressed in an 
off-hand personal remark. But the War is no 
longer on. And both before the War and since 
it ended, this tendency of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate intimate details of business, 
and of personal existence, has gone on. A 
North Carolina business man remarked the 
other day that there were in his factory at that 
moment five different agents, representing five 
separate inquisitorial branches of the Federal 
Government. 

There are few thoughtful persons who would 
not be pleased to see the old theory of states’ 
rights and individual liberty expressed in our pub- 
lic life with the force and clearness with which 
Bailey could do it if he were in the Senate again. 

There is not now in the Senate any re- 
incarnation of those old Democratic defenders 
of the strict interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, among whom Bailey was one of the ablest. 
Reed, with his much slighter knowledge of 
American history or understanding of political 
theory, his more slipshod loose-jointedness of 
intellect, his greater unrestraint, his depen- 
dence on violence rather than on clearness of 
argument—Reed comes as near as any Demo- 
crat in the Senate to being what Bailey was at 
his best. And there could be no better proof 
of how far Reed falls short of what Bailey was 
than the fact that he has not even been able 
to make himself understood by a public which 
would welcome and be greatly benefited by a 


new presentation of the issue of state and indi-° 


vidual rights on an adequate intellectual basis. 
The public does not even think of Reed as hav- 
ing this rdle; it thinks of him as just a miscel- 
laneous hurler of bricks. 
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In saying that Reed does not self-consciously 
dramatize himself in the réle of consistent 
antagonist of the encroachments of the Federal 
Government against states’ rights and individual 
immunity, I may do him an injustice. I ob- 
serve that very recently, during his present 
campaign, in a speech at Moberly, Mo., Reed 
laid down a statement of principles which at 
least alludes to this principle: He said: 


Another menace which hangs over the republic is 
the concentration of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment. This concentration of power has already 
proceeded to an alarming degree. One after an- 
other the rights originally exercised by the states 
have been impaired or abrogated. Many of the 
attributes of Government which the states formerly 
performed have been transferred to a multitude of 
boards and bureaus in Washington. Moreover, 
the power of these boards and bureaus has been ex- 
tended far beyond anything originally contemplated 
by the states themselves. 

An attempt has been made to put business into 
leading strings and to regulate by Washington 
boards the most intimate and sacred relations of 
life. Among the other things, it was recently pro- 
posed that the control of maternity should be given 
to a board of unmarried women at Washington. 
The national ownership of highways, of coal mines, 
of gas, has already been suggested. It is but a step 
from such propositions to the control of all the 
necessities of life. If these processes continue, 
we will, in a short time, have established a Federal 
Socialism, which will destroy the liberties of the 
individual man, sap the energies of our people and 
produce a government by boards, commissions and 
bureaus, which will undertake to control the af- 
fairs of the country and the private life of the people. 


It is characteristic of Reed that even in this 
statement of a platform which should appeal 
with dignity to a serious school of thought, he 
impairs the strength of his appeal with an un- 
fair innuendo. He says: 


An attempt has been made to regulate 
by Washington boards the most intimate and 
sacred relations of life. Among other things it was 
recently proposed that the control of maternity 
should be given to a board of unmarried women at 
Washington. 


Mr. Reed is referring to a bill which (I speak 
from recollection) gives the Federal Govern- 
ment a certain amount of regulatory power over 
the practice of midwifery, and aims to ensure 
care at childbirth to mothers who would not 
otherwise have it. It is, as Senator Reed 


points out, an extraordinary extension of the 
Because 


powers of the Federal Government. 





“Jim”? Reed: Marplot or Able Democrat? 


of that, it has had the earnest opposition of 
persons with more accurate minds than Mr. 
Reed has. The present writer has sympathized 
with the opposition, on the theory that if this 
sort of thing is to be attempted at all it had bet- 
ter be done by the local, state, and municipal 
governments. But the sure mark of Reed’s 
method of argument by innuendo rather than 
by fair statement is found in the phrase “un- 
married women.” I do not have the bill by 
me; but I hardly need to refer to it to be able to 
say that it does not propose that the Federal 
board having direction of this function shall be 
confined to “unmarried women.” The slight- 
est reflection on the picture his words suggest 
will show the appeal to prejudice he aims to 
make. This sort of thing is characteristic of 
Reed as a debater. It robs his position of the 
very considerable force he might have if he were 
willing to be the fair and candid spokesman of a 
legitimate school of political thought, and de- 
prives himself of the support he might readily 
have from thoughtful persons who are sufficient 
in numbers to make up a formidable group if 
they had the right kind of a leader. 


WILSON AND REED 


NE of the principal handicaps Reed has in 

his present campaign is the fact that at 

the very beginning of it he was read out of the 
party by ex-President Wilson. That letter in 
which Mr. Wilson referred to Reed as a “mar- 
plot” was wholly in the nature of a bull of ex- 
communication which reflected, among other 
things, Mr. Wilson’s complete confidence in 
his right to act with pontifical authority. 
Looking at Reed in the light of his relation to 
what has been the chief element of Democratic 
party doctrine during the past three years, 
the word “marplot” is not an inaccurate de- 
scription. So far as the design of the Demo- 
cratic party, and Mr. Wilson, was to carry the 
United States into the League of Nations, Reed 
certainly did his best to mar that design. 
Nevertheless, if you look less exclusively at 
this one detail of recent Democratic history, if 
you consider Reed’s whole course as I have 
tried to outline it in this article, | am tempted 
to reflect that it would be interesting to hear a 
debate between Woodrow Wilson and, let us 
say, Andrew Jackson, on the question, “Re- 
solved, that James A. Reed of Missouri is not 
a good Democrat.” I suspect that Andrew 
Jackson would take the negative side of that 
question with a good deal of joyfulness. And 
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I suspect that if the judge of the debate were 
Thomas Jefferson, he would, after hearing 
Wilson do his best to prove Reed something 
else than a good Democrat, decide that the case 
was not proved. I can even imagine both 
Jefferson and Jackson agreeing upon the con- 
clusion that, in the historic sense, Reed is per- 
haps a better Democrat than Wilson. Of 
course, Wilson, in excommunicating Reed, had 
in mind the one recent Democratic issue, the 
League of Nations. So far as he confined him- 
self to that one test of doctrinal orthodoxy, 
Wilson was right enough. But if the test were 
made on a broader base, including the perman- 
ent issues on which the Democratic party has 
stood in the past, a fair contention could be 
made out that of the two men, Reed is the bet- 
ter Democrat. Wilson might answer by say- 
ing that Reed is a Democrat of 1800, or 1830, 
or even of the reconstruction era; but that he, 
Wilson, is a Democrat of 1920. 

Wilson had, moreover, to reconcile Jefferson- 
ian and Jacksonian abstractions about states’ 
rights and invididual liberty, to the actuality 
of a war in which our republic had to make it- 
self effective against the most compact, the 
most centralized monarchy in the modern 
world. And Wilson had, in the end, to face 
the clear duty of devising some means of giving 
potency to the aggregate opinion of the world 
that demanded the prevention of war, the sup- 
pression of causes of war, and the restraint of 
those who would wilfully make war. For this 
purpose, it may or may not be that there is an 
alternative way to the League of Nations in the 
form that Wilson devised it. But I have oc- 
casionally wondered what would be the 
thoughts of Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson about the League of Nations as a cor- 
nerstone of Democratic party doctrine. I sus- 
pect the reflections of all those early Democrats 
who fought for states’ rights and for the least 
possible yielding of power to the Federal union, 
if they should look upon the League of Nations 
with the Article X that Wilson wrote into it, 
would make pungent reading. Also, | have 
occasionally found interest in speculating on 
what course the Democratic party would have 
taken if it had been a Republican president who 
brought back from Paris the proposal for a 
strong union of nations. It is, at the least, a 
suggestive question whether the Democrats, as 
a matter of domestic politics, might not have 
swung back to something analagous to their 
tradition of resistance to any federation strong 
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enough to infringe materially on the rights of 
the smaller units of government. 

After everything has been said that can be 
said in favor of Reed, it falls far short of proof 
that his success in getting back to the Senate 
would be any addition of usefulness. It is 
true that the doctrine of restored rights to the 
states, and renewed vitality to the functions 
of the state legislatures, is much in need of ad- 
vocates. The need has been expressed, in 
words little short of alarm, by men as temper- 
ate and thoughtful as Mr. Elihu Root. For 
nearly a generation the need has been seen, but 
during that length of time no adequate spokes- 
man of it has appeared in the Senate. States’ 
rights seems almost as purely historic an issue 
as slavery. There is no one in public life who 
has embraced it with enough conviction, clear- 
ness, and consistency, to get the public follow- 
ing that undoubtedly awaits such a leader. 
But if Reed has not succeeded in impressing 
himself on the country in the ten years he has 
already had in the Senate, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected he could do so in another six. Reed’s 
temperament, coupled with his intellectual 
defects, makes him unavailable for that leader- 
ship, or, indeed, for any other kind of leader- 
ship. At best Reed’s service to such a cause 
would have to be in the rdéle of the guerrilla, the 
sharpshooter, under a leadership more broad 
and magnanimous than his own. 


CALIFORNIA PRIMARIES 


F THE seven other Senators who come up 

in these August primaries, the most widely 
known in a national sense is Hiram Johnson of 
California. California is one of the communities 
in which the League of Nations sentiment is 
supposed to be strongest, and when Hiram 
Johnson became one of the earliest and most 
trenchant of the opponents of that doctrine, it 
was freely predicted that California would find 
another spokesman in the Senate. But the 
most superficial examination of public senti- 
ment reveals the fact that feeling about the 
League of Nations, for the present at least, 
has ebbed in a direction sympathetic to John- 
son’s position. In a broader way the drift 
of the times, the prevailing mood of the 
public, seems to favor Johnson. After the 
defeat of his aspiration for the Presidency 
in 1920, after the selection of Harding to 
be the Republican nominee, and the latter’s 
overwhelming victory, it was thought that 
the mood of the country was going to be an- 
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tipathetic to all the old Progressives like 
Johnson. Harding’s election was interpreted 
as a conservative victory, and was believed 
to reflect a return on the part of the country 
to the old standpat mood of the early part 
of Taft’s presidency. But there is no result of 
the primary elections so far held this year more 
clear than the proof that the country is back 
again in that mood of restless discontent in 
which Johnson, and others of his school of 
thought, arose and thrived. 

For a long time, it seemed as if Johnson 
would not have serious opposition in his am- 
bition to return to the Senate. Efforts made 
by those who disapprove of his course, to find 
men of known political strength and experience 
to run against Johnson, either in the primary 
this month, or in the election in November, 
did not meet with ready response. Some of 
the stronger men in both parties who were ap- 
proached with this suggestion, declined it. A 
few weeks ago, however, a candidate willing to 
make the race was found in the person of a 
man of long and approved experience in the 
business life of San Francisco, and in the non- 
political public affairs of the city and state. 
This new opposition to Johnson is backed up 
energetically by a group of Californians whose 
political experience and standing is such that, 
in the aggregate, it may become formidable by 
the time the primary comes, on the 29th of 
August. 

The political calendar for August is the most 
crowded of the year. Omitting governorships 
and all other local offices, and confining this 
list to national offices solely—members of Con- 
gress and of the Senate—the states which hold 
primaries (in the case of Idaho it will be not 
primaries but conventions), together with the 
dates, and, in the cases where senators are in- 
volved, the names of the sitting senators, are as 
follows: 


STATE PRESENT SENATOR 








Kansas August 1 

Missouri ra I James A. Reed 
Oklahoma cS I 

Virginia iy 1 Claude A. Swanson 
West Virginia I Howard Sutherland 
Kentucky 3 5 

Alabama # 8 

Arkansas ia 8 

Ohio * 8 Atlee Pomerene 
Wyoming ‘ 8 John B. Kendrick 
Mississippi ae <i John Sharp Williams 
Idaho oe 

California | ae Hiram Johnson 
Montana — a9 Henry L. Myers 

















HOW I TRADE ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


Merchant Trading in Unsubsidized Ships Over the Ocean that is Soon 
to Supersede the Atlantic as the Chief Highway of World Commerce 


By ROBERT DOLLAR 


IGHTEEN years ago | happened to 
be in Hakodate, the Japanese sea- 
port. Only three Americans were 
there at that time. The people were 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 

. the opening of Hakodate to the world’s com- 

merce by Commodore Perry. On the principal 

street there was a painting of the Mikado shak- 
ing hands with Commodore Perry. They 
didn’t shake hands when he first went there: he 
threatened to blow them off the island if they 
didn’t open the port to the world’s commerce. 

We went into the park, where there was a 
full-sized model of a yacht. The framework 
of wood was covered with canvas and painted 
so as to represent a perfect vessel of the type, 
including masts, smokestack, and so on. 
Hanging on the side of the ship was a placard 
with printing in Japanese characters. An 
interpreter translated it for me as follows: 

“This yacht was presented by Queen Vic- 
toria to the Mikado thirty-three years ago. 
It was our entire steam fleet at that time. To 
show you what progress we have made and 
what we have done since, please turn around.” 

The painted canvas had been placed on a 
hillside, and turning around and looking in the 
opposite direction, there was disclosed to view 
the great battleship fleet of Japan at anchor 
in the harbor—the fleet that was in a com- 
paratively short time to destroy the Russian 
ships. I never saw a finer illustration of 
progress than that, although I have engaged 
for a good number of years in Far Eastern com- 
merce and shipping, where wonders of progress 
are almost daily affairs. The people of the 
United States have not sized up quite yet 
all that Japan’s progress and China’s awakening 
mean to them. 

I was fifty-seven years old before I sent my 
first ship to engage in the commerce of the 
Orient, and that was twenty-two years ago. 
Steam shipping on the Pacific Ocean was then 
in the pioneer stage. Only twenty-two years 
have passed since, but there have been extraor- 





dinary changes, sufficient to warrant the con- 
viction that the centre of the world’s com- 
merce before many years will be in the Pacific. 

That is a great thing. If it comes to pass, 
and | am sure it will, there must be a con- 
siderable shifting of emphasis in international 
affairs. The nation that comes out ahead 
in the commercial, industrial, and political 
struggle will be the one that understands 
clearly what is happening and equips itself 
best and does most to encourage its citizens, and 
least to discourage them. My reasons for 
prophesying a shift in the world’s commerce 
are based partly on history, partly on my pri- 
vate experience in the trade, and partly on a 
study founded on travel and first-hand ex- 
perience with the people of the Far East and 
many other countries. 

Falkirk, Scotland, was my birthplace, and 
the year was 1844. I was fourteen when my 
father brought his family from Glasgow to 
Quebec on the sailing ship Anglesia, a passage 
that occupied five weeks. Two years earlier 
I had taken my first job in a machine shop 
feeding a lathe, at the rate of a half crown, or 
about sixty cents, for a week’s work; and sixty- 
five years after taking that first job, I find the 
following note written on the last page of my 
1921 diary: 

“T closed this year by putting in a full day’s 
work, and went home satisfied that | had done 
my best during the year. Not that | have 
done well nor that I have accomplished all that 
I might have done, but by persistent hard 
work I can safely say that I have given the 
best that was in me for the cause of Christ, 
and in*my business | have striven to increase 
and develop American foreign commerce.” 

My working life, therefore, has to date 
spanned three-score and some odd years. 
Within my recollection the first Atlantic cable 
was laid; the telephone was introduced; wire- 
less has been developed; improvements in the 
use of steam have been very great; the pro- 
peller has been perfected and has superseded 
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the paddle steamer. When | was a boy every 
steamer was fitted with sails and depended to 
a great extent on them for propulsion. Now 
we do not see a sail on a steamer; indeed, we 
are going much farther, and internal combus- 
tion engines are being introduced. 

These are great changes. But young men 
now living will survive others on a vaster 
scale, involving the commercial and industrial 
development of countries where the surface 
as yet has been little more than scratched. 

From 1858, when | secured a job ina Canadian 
lumber camp—or “shanty,” as we called it 
then—at ten dollars a month, until 1888, | 
was continuously engaged in lumbering in 
various parts of Canada and Michigan. By 
the late eighties good, large timber was getting 
scarce and hard to find on the upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, and the profits were di- 
minishing every year, so | moved to California. 
It took three or four years to close up the 
business in Michigan and sell the land, but in 
1893 I started a mill and lumbering establish- 
ment at Usal, in Mendocino County, California, 
and ran it for six years. During this time | 
found it very difficult to get vessels to carry our 
lumber. I started investing in vessel prop- 
erty and contracted to get several vessels 
built, employing them in our own service in 
the coastwise trade. 


STARTING IN THE CHINA TRADE 


T WAS not until 1901 that | made my first 

venture in the China trade. I began with 
a 6,500-ton steamer which | had bought. At 
that time the lumber to China was all car- 
ried in small sailing vessels; my vessel on her 
first voyage carried a cargo at rates much 
lower than sailing vessels were getting. This 
did not pay, therefore we lost money at the 
start. In fact we had great difficulty persuad- 
ing any one to give us a steamer cargo, so I 
came to the conclusion that if we were to stay 
in the business we must furnish our own lumber 
cargoes. Consequently I became interested in 
a large mill at Mukilteo, near Everett, Wash- 
ington. It was fortunate that we were com- 
pelled to do this, as we thereby provided a 
fairly large permanent business for our steam- 
ers, outward bound. 

The unprofitable initial voyage of our first 
steamer also convinced me that if we hoped to 
make a success of the Far Eastern trade, we 
must have an organization at both ends. So, 


on July 8, 1902, Mrs. Doilar and I sailed on the 
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then crack steamer China of the Pacific Mail 
fleet, for our first trip to the Orient. 

We visited both China and Japan. In 
China I carefully looked over the field, and 
opened an office in one small room on Szechuen 
Road, in Shanghai. That was starting on a 
very small scale. But that is my ideal, born 
of experience: start on a small scale and work 
up from a sure foundation. We moved several 
times in Shanghai, as in various other cities 
where we subsequently opened offices, in order 
to get larger quarters. 

In Japan, this preliminary trip convinced me 
that considerable trade could be worked up 
between the three chief seaports—Hakodate, 
Otaru, Muroran—and America. I was pleased 
with the quality of the oak timber I saw, and 
bought six oak railroad ties and took them to 
San Francisco. This was the first oak taken 
from Japan to the United States. 

We tried those pieces out by making them 
into furniture, which proved to be satisfactory. 
We then made contracts to deliver large quan- 
tities of ties to the Southern Pacific Company, 
which was to start extensive railroad building 
the following year at Guaymas, Mexico. The 
first cargo of ties | inspected myself to show the 
Japanese exactly what we wanted. After 
this we bought a quantity of oak logs and sold 
them in San Francisco and Los Angeles. This 
developed into a large and satisfactory busi- 
ness, in later years requiring many steamers to 
carry the logs. 

I quickly discovered in this business, which 
was new to me, that a laden vessel sent to a 
foreign country becomes a drummer there, not 
only for the sale of the goods carried in her 
holds, but for cargoes to bring back with her; 
and it is through such exchange of cargoes that 
foreign trade is nurtured. Every ship tends 
to create business in both directions. Other- 
wise her owner is likely to face a loss. 

It is our present rule, indeed, in our various 
Far Eastern offices to cable the home office 
when one of our vessels has discharged in an 
Oriental port, and there has found herself 
without a cargo for the homeward voyage. 
Our representative tells how many tons of 
cargo are lacking, and lets us know what can 
be bought on the ground. The ship becomes 
a trade missionary and, not finding a cargo 
ready to bring home, she seeks one, even going 
to the length of buying one if it is not possible 
to obtain it in any other way. 

We will say that our representative can buy 
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hemp in Manila at a certain price. We, at the 
home office, know the price hemp will bring in 
the United States. If it can be sold here at 
an advantage great enough to give us a profit, 
possibly only enough for reasonable freight 
rates, we consider it good business to buy and 
so complete the cargo, for the most expensive 
freight is wind and air. 

The growth of our private business was a 
part of the general and very significant growth 
of commerce on the Pacific. Little more than 
eighty years ago the Pacific Coast in the United 
States had only a scattered population of a few 
white men. Less than fifty years ago the first 
steamship crossed the ocean from America to 
China. The entrances and clearances at 
Pacific Coast ports, twenty years ago, were 
5,825,293 tons; ten years ago, 6,384,800 tons; 
and for the year 1920 amounted to 12,127,886 
gross tons. If the same ratio of increase con- 
tinues, or even a lesser ratio, you can see why 
I say that soon the Pacific will exceed in ton- 
nage that of the Atlantic. 

New products have been brought into com- 
merce. Not long ago soya beans were never 
taken out of China and sesamum seed was not 
even known; now China’s combined exports 
of these products run into the millions of tons 
and dollars every year. | arrived in China just 
after the big revolution started, a few years ago. 
I told my son that there would be no Chinese 
business, and he replied that he had been think- 
ing of the Philippines. I went to Manila and 
there was met with a note from Mr. Forbes, 
then Governor, who said he had been laying for 
me. He put a steamer at my disposal and di- 
rected the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Navigation to accompany me to any part of 
the Islands I wished to visit, stating that the 
longer I kept both the better he would like it, 
for he knew that my journey would mean an 
increase of American trade. 

I kept the steamer sixteen or eighteen days, 
and they did mean American trade. From 
Zamboanga | cabled home for a big steamer to 
come out and load with copra and mahogany. 
It did so, and an absolutely new American trade 
was thereby established. Before I left the 
Orient on that trip I sent for a second ship. 
Many ships have gone since then, and many 
more will go. 

But incidents and figures do not convey 
the full picture of the commercial possibili- 
ties. Leaving all the rest of the Orient out 
of the account for a moment, let me just suggest 
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briefly the wonderful richness and resources of 
a portion of one of the countries: the land bor- 
dering the Yangtsze River and its tributaries, 
running through the rich heart of China. 

Roughly a seventh of the human race dwells 
there. Like the Nile, the Yangtsze is a great 
silt-bearing stream, and overflows its banks 
every year, thereby periodically renewing the 
soil and making it as rich as any in the world. 

A year ago | sailed up this river some 1,600 
miles. | will try to describe a few of the things 
that may be seen on that journey, and that will 
give an idea of the wealth of this country. The 
reaches of the river are divided into three sec- 
tions, or rather into four. The first 60 miles 
is from the ocean to Shanghai; the second ex- 
tends from Shanghai about 700 miles to Han- 
kow; the third, from Hankow to I-chang, is 
nearly 400 miles on account of the many turns 
in the river; and the fourth, through the gorges 
from I-chang to Chung-king, is 462 miles, and 
Chung-king itself, a city of 800,000, is more 
than 1,600 miles from the ocean. 

Starting with Shanghai, situated near the 
mouth of the great river, | find it difficult to 
describe the improvements of the last twenty 
years. The city has more than doubled its 
population, for one thing. Since the formation 
of the Republic eleven years ago, progress has 
been rapid. I think | am safe in saying that 
in no city in the world has more building been 
done, and the end is not yet. Along the Bund 
and in the business section many very large, 
modern buildings have been erected and others 
are in course of construction. 

It is in manufacturing plants, however, that 
the greatest strides have been made. More © 
than a dozen very large cotton mills, each 
employing from two to four thousand men and 
women, several flour mills, large electric light 
plants, tobacco factories, oil mills, and so on, 
have been erected. There is now no question 
but that Shanghai is by all odds the greatest 
industrial and commercial city of China, and 
that it will continue its'growth. The popula- 
tion of the city and suburbs is estimated at 
1,800,000. 

On the second reach of the river, that from 
Shanghai to Hankow, after Nanking you pass 
through the mineral part of the country, con- 
taining mostly iron and coal. This section 
continues for a distance of 300 miles. 

I do not hesitate to say that | firmly believe 
the Yangtsze Valley will yet be the greatest 
steel producing country in the world. I base 
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my opinion on history, which shows that those 
nations which have risen to the highest po- 
sitions in the world of commerce, had coking 
coal and iron near together and also convenient 
to transportation. 

Several years ago in this region of the 
Yangtsze Valley I visited Tah Yeh, which 
means great smelter, and is the great iron ore 
mine of China. It is sixty miles down the 
river from Hankow to the landing called 
Hwang-shi-kiang, and this place is connected 
with the mine itself by a railroad fourteen 
miles long. 

When I visited the mine they were taking 
out ore at two places, two miles apart. One 
was just being opened, while ‘the other has 
been a mine for so many centuries that there 
is no record of when it was first worked. The 
name has come down through the ages. I saw 
them making a road in one place where they 
had to cut their way through a hill of slag. 
From the size of some of the pieces it looked as 
if the furnaces had once been about the size 
of an ordinary barrel. No doubt iron was 
made here two thousand years before the 
Christian era. The grand canal was dug 
1,000 B. C. and the tools with which the work 
was done were very likely made at this 
place. 

At both mines a solid mountain of ore rises 
from the valley about six hundred feet. The 
mountains are of reddish brown color; solid ore 
running from 60 per cent. to 67 per cent. of pure 
iron. They worked it from a perpendicular face. 
At one place they were blasting on a cliff two 
hundred feet high. When the blasts went off, 
the dislodged ore rolled down to the railroad 
track, where it was loaded into the cars. They 
were using a few compressed air drills, but as 
ordinary labor cost them at that time five 
cents gold a day, labor saving devices were not 
considered necessary. They had made no 
investigation as to the depth of the ore under 
the surface, as there is plenty in sight on the 
surface to last a hundred years. 

A more ideal mine could not well be imagined, 
and it looks as if it were the best in the world, 
being just a few miles from where for eight 
months a year vessels drawing twenty-six feet 
of water can load for any port. The quality of 
the ore, the low cost of mining, and the facili- 
ties for shipping, all combine to make it one of 
the best iron propositions anywhere. At the 
mine the valley is quite narrow, a few hundred 
yards wide, and opposite the iron mine is a 
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ridge of limestone so pure that some of it 
is marble. The rock is pure white and in 
great contrast to the dark colored iron; thus 
side by side are the two great ingredients for 
the manufacture of iron. Then, half way to 
the landing, is a ridge of dolomite, which they 
use in the manufacture of steel. 

Everything, in short, for the manufacture of 
iron is in the vicinity, even coal. The Pin- 
shang coal mines, incidentally, are so good that 
they claim to have coal in sight to last fifty 
or sixty years without further prospecting. 

The rich agricultural valley at places along 
the Yangtsze River, is as level as a floor and 
most of the time it is so wide that the hills 
can not be seen on either side. This valley 
helps to explain why China produces enough 
food for her four hundred million inhabitants, 
and has some left over for export. There is a 
good deal of land not fit for cultivation, but 
that which is under cultivation is made to 
produce crops by intensive effort such as is 
done in no other country. 


ABOVE I-CHANG 


HE fourth stretch of the river, that from 

I-chang to Chung-king, is navigable only by 
fast steamers built specially to suit the condi- 
tions that exist, and I do not know of any other 
river navigation equally difficult. At some 
points there are rapids with so swift a current 
that the 16-knot steamers can make headway 
only by taking advantage of the eddies on one 
side, crossing to the opposite side when there 
is less current there. At places the river 
turns at right angles and it is impossible to see 
ahead. 

The gorges have effectually shut off the 
province of Szechuen from easy communication 
with the rest of the world. But that can be 
overcome with modern means of transporta- 
tion, and when | see the richness of this great 
province, from both a mineral and agricultural 
point of view, I am completely lost in trying to 
think of its future during the next twenty or 
thirty years, as it is only commencing to be 
opened up to foreign commerce, which is yet 
so infinitesimal that it is not worth being called 
by that name. 

The capital, Cheng-tu, two hundred miles 
from the Yangtsze, had a system of irrigation 
introduced before the Christian Era, which is in 
perfect condition and in use to-day. It has 
been examined by modern engineers who pro- 
nounced it as good as it is possible to build 
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to-day. When you consider that the population 
of the province according to the last census is 
66,000,000, more than all of South America, 
self-contained and raising and producing every- 
thing it wants, and does not have to depend on 
the outside world for anything; and when you 
see the numerous cities, towns, and villages, 
thickly populated, it stirs the imagination. 


THE ORIENTAL PERSONALITY 


ND let me assure you that you will find 
gentlemen in the Orient. I have learned 
by long intercourse and dealings with men of all 
nations that because a man has a yellow skin 
he is not, as many of our countrymen suppose, 
a man you can not trust, dishonest and dis- 
reputable. Some of the finest and best gentle- 
men I have ever met are Japanese and Chinese. 
There is both good and bad in every nation 
under the sun. Judge all men fairly, and as a 
result trade will surely follow. 

People are likely to discourage you with the 
remark that the Chinese market is not a very 
good one because most of the people earn small 
wages and therefore have little with which to 
buy. That is true, but the situation is chang- 
ing, and will change still more in the future. 
One day a Chinaman met me on the street and 
we discussed the possibilities in China. | 
said to him: 

“The way we are going to increase the trade 
here is to increase the purchasing power of the 
people.” 

He said, “How can you do that? 
not be done.” 

At that particular moment thirteen men 
came along hauling a wagon of lumber, which 
happened to be from my lumber yard. It was 
in the winter time and there was snow on the 
ground. Those men were all barefooted, and 
| was paying them eight cents a day. | said: 

“You take those thirteen men off that 
wagon, put a horse there with one man to drive 
it, and put the other twelve men into a factory 
and you will increase their earning power; then 
they will buy more and develop the commerce 
of your country.” , 

I asked that man if he knew how many men 
and women in China were going barefooted, 
and he replied that there must be 100,000,000 
anyway, if not more. I told him if they could 
earn more they would not go barefooted, that 
they were going barefooted from necessity and 
not from choice. 

The Orient, of course, embraces far more 
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than the Yangtsze Valley, and | have speci- 
fied it here in particular solely because its 
possibilities admit of fairly easy description. 
Besides China there are the Philippines, Japan, 
and so on, a field with half the population of 
the world and more, and surely big enough to 
occupy the imagination. 

It is of national significance how we view 
this great, nearly virgin field of commerce— 
whether our merchants and manufacturers and 
farmers regard foreign trade seriously, not 
merely hopping in and hopping out when the 
mood strikes them; and whether the question 
of a merchant marine, a fleet of cargo vessels 
flying the United States flag, is to be treated 
constructively or destructively by those who 
have in their power the making or breaking 
of it. 

Foreign trade is not a subject narrowly con- 
fined to one group of interested individuals. 
The people who are concerned are many. 

There is first the farmer. He produces more 
crops than the United States can consume, 
and there is only one way he can sell the excess 
and get the money, and that is by selling to 
foreign countries. Therefore, he is intensely 
interested. 

There is next the manufacturer. Mr. Red- 
field said, when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, that if the manufacturers of the United 
States were to run their plants full time, in 
six months they could produce all the United 
States would require for a year, and he made 
that statement before the great extensions of 
manufacturing equipment during the war. 
Therefore, for fully six months of the time man- 
ufacturers as a whole have to sell to foreign 
countries or suffer their plants to stand idle. 

Bankers of course are keenly interested, be- 
cause they have to buy the bills of exchange 
for all commodities going to foreign countries. 

Then there are the merchants with establish- 
ments in foreign countries, who depend on 
buying and selling our products, and they are 
naturally very much interested. 

Last comes the ship owner. What use are 
surplus products to anybody if you have not 
the ships to carry them? 

We are all concerned in foreign trade, 
every one of us. There isn’t a person that 
is not concerned either directly or indi- 
rectly. On two of our ships—just two—I 
counted not long ago the commodities that 
were carried, and I found there were 304 dif- 
ferent commodities being exported on those 
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ships from this country to the Far East. 
Homeward there were 153 different commodi- 
ties carried this way on the same ships. Not 
a person reads this article but is interested in 
some one or more of those commodities and so 
is concerned with foreign trade, even though 
he may not be aware of his interest. No nation 
in the history of the world was ever truly great 
that has been wholly sufficient to itself and did 
not have foreign commerce. 

If carried on properly, foreign trade is only 
an exchange of commodities. It is necessary 
to buy in each country as much or nearly as 
much as is sold there. It is very nice to have 
the balance in our favor, and the European 
war made us the biggest creditor in the world; 
but that is not altogether profitable. 

Just to give you an idea of how the Chinese 
look at that—we sometimes think they do 
not know very much over there!—I was trying 
at one time to put through a deal with the 
Chinese Government by buying iron ore and 
pig iron from them. We came to a deadlock, 
and, as they desired to send me off in good 
humor, they gave me a banquet. They said 
they were sorry they could not meet my terms, 
but, as I could not come up on my terms, we 
would have to agree to disagree. As a parting 
shot I said: 

“Remember one thing, gentlemen: up to 
the present time I have done many millions 
of dollars worth of business with China, and | 
have yet to take the first dollar of your money 
away from you. | have even bought more than 
I have sold to you.” 

We were just ready to go into the banquet 
room, when they said, “Sit down a moment,” 
and they began to talk. I didn’t understand 
what they were saying, but every one had some- 
thing to say. The President of the Republic, 
who was present, finally said to me: 

“We have been trying to form an answer to 
your last remark, and we have utterly failed, 
so we have now decided to give you our 
products at the price you have named because 
we can not afford to do without the exchange 
of commodities that you are giving us.” 

It is a common thing for merchants to say 
that it does not matter what nationality the 
ship is that carries the freight. That is a mis- 
taken idea, as the owners of ships are bound to 
work up business for their own country. An - 
owner’s financial existence depends on pro- 
viding cargoes for his ships and keeping them 
going; and he is interested above all in bringing 
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them back to the home port. It often hap- 
pens when the owner can get no cargoes he is 
forced to buy them on his own account, thereby 
stimulating and increasing trade. I have ex- 
plained how we manage that in our own organi- 
zation. 

The nation that has the largest merchant 
marine, and that can build, man, and manage 
its vessels in the most economical way, is the 
greatest nation in the world’s commerce. 
This has been the history of every nation from 
earliest times to the present. The United 
States needs to look to its merchant marine. 
We must have permanently, not only ships to 
carry our commerce, but they must be Ameri- 
can ships. Plying to the world’s ports, they 
will mean the existence there of American 
branch houses in every seaport, fighting for the 
world’s business. I have told how I| opened our 
first little office in Shanghai. There are now 
eleven of our offices in the Far East, and that 
is a sample of how ships stimulate business. 

In 1862 the tonnage of the ships under 
American registry exceeded that of any other 
nation. In China, previous to this, more than 
50 per cent. of the carrying trade was in Amer- 
ican bottoms. The trade of the Yangtsze was 
opened by American steamers. Now let me 
show some figures, taken from a chart gotten 
up by Mr. P. W. H. Ross, to give the percent- 
ages of our products that went in different 
years to foreign countries in ships flying the 
American flag. 


PER CENT. CARRIED 
IN AMERICAN SHIPS 


YEAR 


1789 . 
1795 . 
1800 . 
1810 . 
1820 . 
1830 . 
1840 . 
1850 . 
1860 . 
1870 . 
1880 . 
1890 . 
1900 . 
1910 . 
1914 . 1.97 


These are mostly ten-year intervals. Notice 
that in 1810 we were carrying 91.5 per cent. 
of our products to foreign countries. When we 


12.9 
9.3 
8.8 
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got down to the time of the Civil War, how- 
ever, a drop took place. It continued from 
that time. 

In the early days we had not only the most 
ships and the most tonnage of any nation in 
the world, but we had by all odds the best 
ships afloat. When the decline set in we were 
the rivals of Great Britain. They started in 
to build iron ships. We continued with wooden 
ships because we had no encouragement to do 
otherwise—in fact, nothing but discourage- 
ment. 

I had an experience several years ago with 
Senator Nelson. They put me through a long 
“course of sprouts” in an investigation at 
Washington, and he said to me: 

“Mr. Dollar, why don’t you make all your 
ships American ships?” 

“Because,” I replied, “I haven’t got money 
enough, and I couldn’t stand it.” 

“Oh then,” he said, “that’s the measure of 
your patriotism?” 

And I said, “Yes sir.” 

So after the session was over, I said to the 
Chairman, Senator Burton: 

“Senator, will you permit me to ask Senator 
Nelson a question?”’ 

He replied, “ Yes sir.” 


“You know,” I said, “you have been asking 


me questions, going into the hundreds. Sena- 
tor, will you answer me truthfully this one 
question that I am going to ask your” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Now, Senator, let us two go in and build a 
ship.” I said. “Here is an American ship we 
can get for $700,000, and here is the same ship 
we can get in England that will cost $250,000. 
Now, the extra expense of running the Ameri- 
can ship will be about $30,000. Senator, when 
I say that to you, | will ask you this question, 
whether you and I will build a British or an 
American ship?” 

And he said: “A British ship, sure.” 

“That’s the extent of your patriotism, and 
you a United States Senator—I’m ashamed of 
you!” 

Under present conditions it costs the Amer- 
ican ship owner more to operate his vessels than 
those of any other nation. This is not hear- 
say: | have before me recent figures, not made 
up for the occasion, but taken off the reports 
that come to me regularly for my private in- 
formation concerning vessels in our own fleet. 
Here they are: 
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NUMBER 
OF MEN 


MONTHLY 
CcOosT 


KIND OF VESSEL 


Shipping Board steamer 
(American crew) ; 34 
American steamer (Chi- 
nesecrew) . . . 46 
British steamer (Chi- 
mese crew) .. . 
Japanese steamer (Jap- 
anese crew) . . . 36 


$3718.50 


2124.50 


44 1567.20 
1403.12 


If the laws that have been passed were fully 
enforced, the cost would be still higher, even 
prohibitive. 

It would take too long to tell in an article 
like this just how American vessels have been 
handicapped in the foreign trade. But it is 
sufficient to cite the LaFollette Seamen’s Bill 
as an example of legislation which helped to 
drive the American flag off the ocean. It de- 
fined seamen’s so-called rights and specified 
what the ship owners must do. Of course we 
expected this bill to be enforced—it never was 
—therefore we moved the terminus of our Bri- 
tish Steamship Line from San Francisco to 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Our action was only one instance of what ship 
owners did because they were forced to by the 
law, not because they wanted to, and the fol- 
lowing figures picture what happened. They 
refer to the number of steam vessels of the 
United States and Japan engaged in Oriental 
commerce on the Pacific Ocean at two dates: 


NOVEMBER, I9Q14 


NUMBER OF 
VESSELS 
American. . . . 6 
japanese wwe 22 


NET 
TONNAGE 
45,315 
89,932 


FLAG 


This was before the Seamen’s Bill became effec- 
tive. Contrast the figures with the following 
of a year later: 


NOVEMBER, 1915 
NET 
TONNAGE 


American. . . . I 3,186 
Japanese 42 141,262 


NUMBER OF 
VESSELS 


FLAG 


This was after the Seamen’s Bill became effec- 
tive. 

By this Act of Congress the Japanese then 
gained dominating control in the Pacific. | 
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had heard of their hopes and ambitions for 
many years. But none of them expected to 
live to see this. They had boasted that the 
day was coming when the Japanese would get 
control of the Pacific, and, like ourselves, they 
believed that the great future traffic of the 
world was to be transferred from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, just as it was once transferred 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 

I was in Japan at about that time, and the 
ship owners of the country invited me to a 
meeting. When I got to the meeting there were 
quite a number of ship owners there, and | 
noticed a number of papers on the table. The 
president told me it was a translation of the 
American Seamen’s Bill, and what they wanted 
to say was that they could not believe that Con- 
gress had turned over the control of the Pacific 
to them. They wanted me to explain to them 
if that could be possible, and when | informed 
them that it was, they said: 

“Truly we have control of the Pacific Ocean, 
not so much by our own efforts as by an Act of 
the Congress of the United States.” 

Our merchants and our ship owners must be 
put on an equality with their foreign competi- 
tors. Nothing else willdo. And nothing more 
is wanted. I will give an illustration. 

On one of our ships, some years ago, there was 
a bully and he had beaten every one he had 
tackled; but he reserved one fellow, whom he 
was a little bit afraid of, until the last. Finally 
he challenged him to come out and fight. Be- 
fore the fight he thought he would pray to the 
good Lord and this was his prayer: 

“Good Lord, this is the first time I have ever 
prayed to you and it will be the last time. | 
don’t ask you to help me. | don’t want you 
_ to help me, but if you will only agree not to 

help the other fellow it will surprise you how 
quick I will wipe up the decks with him.” 


AMERICAN SHIPS UNDER FOREIGN FLAGS 


EFORE the war, American citizens had 
more than two million gross tons of ship- 
ping, entirely owned and successfully operated 
by American citizens, and flying foreign flags. 
In our business we have operated British 
steamers at a profit year in and year out, also 
Japanese steamers, and we have never re- 
ceived a cent of subsidy from Great Britain 
or Japan. We could do the same with vessels 
under the American flag if we were merely as- 
sured of being on an equality with other nations 
and not handicapped. There is not a ship 
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owner who would not rather use his own coun- 
try’s flag than any other. I always feel, in do- 
ing business under the other flag, like the man 
who is doing business in his wife’s name! 

I do not want it thought from all | have said 
that | am pessimistic about conditions. I am 
an optimist and have always been. For 
twenty years and more | have been an optimist 
about the future of the Pacific, and I expect to 
continue to be. And as for business to-day, 
you can always tell better by what a man does 
than by what he says, and I am baying vessels: 
all I can get at the right price. I have given 
my promise that | will do my utmost to operate 
them under the American flag. I hope I can. 

On the way to New York and England a 
year or so ago | stopped off at Ottawa. Sena- 
tor W. C. Edwards took me up the Gatineau to 
see the places where, as a boy, | started work 
in the lumber shanties. To say | was intensely 
interested does not express it, as I left there 
fifty-seven years ago. Many of the places 
came back to my mind, but I had known the 
country as an unbroken forest with no one 
living near, and at that time it was certainly 
a wild country. 

I visited the site of the first shanty | worked 
in. The lake | used to carry the water from was 
there, and the ground on which the camp was 
built where I washed the dishes and did the 
chores. But instead of the unbroken forest 
there was a beautifully cultivated field. The 
forest had disappeared and it was difficult for 
me to realize the tremendous change that had 
taken place. The country was dotted with 
farmers’ homes. There was an automobile 
road where when | was a boy we carried our 
bags of clothes on our backs and marched In- 
dian file through the woods trail. 

All this caused me to ponder as to the future 
of the foreign trade of the United States on the 
Pacific, which a few of us started in the smallest 
kind of way. It is a marvel to me how it has 
grown already, although only the surface has 
been slightly scratched. 

As a boy I pioneered in a wilderness that has 
since become a fine agricultural country. Is 
it at all unreasonable to suppose that if I could 
live fifty-seven years longer, I should see a vast 
transformation in the Pacific Ocean trade where 
I was also a pioneer? I believe there is nothing 
unreasonable in that. And I believe the 
change would be greater by far, and of more 
national importance, than the changing of a 
forest into cultivated lands. 























